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each  famous  edifice  are  briefly  noticed.  The  author  has 
avoided  such  technical  details  as  would  perplex  the 
youthful  reader,  but  he  has  been  careful  to  observe 
throughout  a  rigid  accuracy  of  statement,  and  his 
descriptions  are  based  on  the  most  reliable  authorities. 
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THE  ALHAMBRA- GRAN  AD  A. 

Alhambra  !  O  Alhambra !  0  palace-marvel  bright, 
Which  the  genii,  like  a  poet's  dream,  have  clothed  in  golden  light, 
And  filled  with  glorious  harmonies — O  fortalice  sublime, 
Well  may  thy  festooned  pinnacles  withstand  the  shocks  of  Time  ! 
There,  through  the  stillness  of  the  night,  a  voice  mysterious  thrills, 
When  each  quaint  Moorish  arch  and  vault  the  moon  with  splen- 
dour fills. 

And  the  grand  glories  of  the  Moors  —  the  palmy  days  of  Spain — 
Seem,  stirred  by  some  enchantment  fond,  to  wake  and  live  again  ! 

W.  H.  D.  A. 

CHATEAUBRIAND,  in  his  picturesque 
romance,  Le  Dernier  des  Abencerrages, 
introduces  his  hero  to  the  wonders  of 
the  great  palace  of  the  Moors : — 

"  Mute  and  motionless,"  he  says,  "he  flung  his 
astonished  glances  into  that  habitation  of  the 
genii ;  he  felt  as  if  suddenly  transported  to  one 
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of  those  palaces  whose  description  one  reads  of 
in  the  '  Arabian  Nights.'  Light  galleries,  canals 
of  white  marble  bordered  with  citron  and  orange 
trees  in  flower,  fountains,  lonely  courts,  offered 
themselves  on  all  sides  to  the  eyes  of  Aben- 
Hamet,  and  through  the  prolonged  vaults  of  the 
porticoes  he  perceived  other  labyrinths  and  new 
enchantments.  The  azure  of  a  sky  of  surpassing 
beauty  shone  between  the  columns,  which  sup- 
ported a  chain  of  Gothic  arcades.  The  walls, 
loaded  with  arabesques,  imitated  those  Oriental 
stuffs,  which  the  caprice  of  a  female  slave  em- 
broiders in  the  dull  listlessness  of  the  harem. 
Something -voluptuous,  religious,  warlike,  seemed 
to  breathe  from  this  magical  edifice;  a  kind  of 
cloister  of  love,  the  mysterious  retreat  where  the 
Moorish  kings  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  and  for- 
got all  the  duties  of  life." 

It  has  been  justly  observed  that  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  the  Alhambra  is  the  distribution 
of  its  parts,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  openings, 
which,  leading  from  one  part  to  another,  invari- 
ably afford  to  the  eye  a  point  of  view  into  the 
interior  courts.  This  arrangement  astonishingly 
aggrandizes  every  portion,  which  might  otherwise 
appear  narrow  and  confined.  It  appears  that 
each  separate  part  has  been  imitated  from  the 
circular  tent  of  the  Arabs ;  it  usually  terminates 
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in  a  cone,  and  the  decoration  of  the  walls  reminds 
one  of  the  materials  which  adorn  the  interior  of 
a  tent.  But  before  proceeding  to  a  description 
of  its  architectural  marvels,  some  sketch  of  its 
history  will  be  found  interesting  by  the  reader. 

The  Alhambra  is  the  fortress-palace  of  Granada, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  not  the  least  illus- 
trious of  the  cities  of  Spain.  The  name 
"Granada"  is  a  corruption  from  Karnattah, 
which  indicates  its  Phoenician  origin.  The 
modern  Granada,  however,  does  not  date  from  an 
earlier  period  than  1019,  when  it  was  founded  by 
a  Berber  kalif,  one  Habus  Ibn  Makesen,  who 
employed  the  ruins  of  the  Phoenician  and  Roman 
city  in  the  erection  of  his  new  buildings.  Its  pro- 
sperity was  insured  by  the  conquests  of  Jaimo  I. 
in  Valencia,  and  of  S.  Ferdinand  in  Andalusia, 
which  drove  to  this  asylum  a  vast  number  of 
Moorish  fugitives.  Ibud-1-ahmar,  the  "  red  man," 
developed  its  resources  and  augmented  its 
influence,  founding  the  Moorish  kingdom  of 
Granada.  At  this  time  was  erected  the  Alhambra, 
both  as  a  citadel  and  a  palace,  which  sheltered 
the  Moorish  sovereigns  until  the  Crescent  finally 
paled  before  the  triumphant  Cross,  and  the 
banner  of  Castile  floated  from  the  walls  of 
Granada,  January  2,  1492.  The  fall  of  the  old 
Saracen  supremacy  was  accelerated  by  the  beauty 
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of  a  Christian  woman.  Her  name  was  Isabel  de 
Solis.  Taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors,  she  became 
the  wife  of  Abu-1-haoun,  King  of  Granada;  and 
so  rare  were  her  charms,  so  surpassing  her  loveli- 
ness, that  he  and  his  poets  could  find  no  better 
simile  for  her  than  Zoraya,  the  Star  of  the  Morn- 
ing. Hence  'Ayeshah,  another  wife  and  a  cousin 
of  Abu-1-haoun,  grew  fiercely  jealous  of  her,  and 
the  court  was  divided  into  two  factions — the 
Abencerrages,  who  acknowledged  Zoraya  as  their 
leader ;  and  the  Zegris,  who  espoused  the  cause 
of  her  rival.  The  hostility  of  the  two  parties 
waxed  fierce  and  vehement,  and  at  length,  in 
June  1482,  Abu'-abdillah,  better  known  as  Boab- 
dila,  dethroned  his  father,  and  slew  in  the  halls 
of  the  Alhambra  the  bravest  of  the  Abencerrages. 
This  cruel  deed  brought  with  it  its  own  retribu- 
tion, for  when  Granada  was  besieged  by  Ferdinand 
of  Arragon,  its  monarch  found  himself  in  need  of 
the  warriors  and  statesmen  whom  his  vindictive 
policy  had  swept  away.  He  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  Ferdinand,  and  the  Moorish  domina- 
tion in  Spain  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  Spanish  sovereigns  have  showed  them- 
selves incapable  of  appreciating  the  splendid 
charms  of  the  Alhambra,  which  has  suffered  as 
much  from  their  neglect  as  from  the  depredations 
of  barbarous  invaders.  It  was  cruelly  desolated 
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by  the  French  general,  Sebastian,  in  1811.  He 
converted  it  into  a  place  d'armes;  demolished 
countless  houses;  tore  up  the  Moorish  pavement 
of  blue  and  white  in  the  Court  of  Lions,  and 
made  a  garden  there  like  that  of  a  guinguette  at 
Paris.  The  shrubs  blocked  up  size  and  space, 
and  concealed  beauties  of  every  kind,  while  their 
roots  injured  the  intricate  vein-work  of  pipes 
which  set  in  motion  the  fountains,  and  their 
leakage  destroyed  the  lower  rooms.  Finally, 
on  evacuating  the  Alhambra,  September  17, 
1812,  he  mined  the  towers,  and  blew  up  eight  of 
them,  many  of  which  were  models  of  Saracenic 
art, 

The  next  spoliator  was  Ferdinand  VII.,  who 
gutted  the  beautiful  palace,  tore  off  door-locks 
and  bolts,  and  carried  away  almost  everything 
that  the  French  had  spared.  The  Court  of  Lions 
was  blocked  up  with  ruins ;  some  of  the  animals 
were  broken  and  thrown  down  on  the  ground. 
Now  stepped  in  the  "second  founder  of  the 
Alhambra,"  a  humble  female  peasant,  Francisca 
da  Molina — the  Tia  Antonia  of  Washington 
Irving's  romance — who  had  been  appointed 
portress,  and  who  set  about  the  restoration  of  the 
palace  as  a  labour  of  love.  The  indignant  re- 
monstrances of  English  travellers  also  began  to 
exercise  some  effect  on  the  callous  insensibility 
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of  the  authorities,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
reparation  has,  of  late  years,  been  effected. 

The  Alhambra  was  anciently  known  as  Kal-at 
Al-hamra,  or  the  Ked  Castle,  from  the  red 
ferruginous  stone  of  which  it  is  built.  Its  most 
venerable  portion  is  a  species  of  outwork,  the 
Torres  Bennijas,  or  Red  Towers,  which  may  pro- 
bably have  existed  even  before  the  epoch  of 
Roman  conquest.  Above  this  advanced  post,  the 
Kalif  Habus  Ibn  Makesen  erected  the  Kassabah 
Alhambra,  or  "the  enclosure  of  the  red,"  which 
forms  the  present  Alcazaba ;  and  within  the  said 
enclosure  his  successor,  Ibnu-1-ahmar,  raised 
the  Alcazar  or  Palace,  the  veritable  Kasm-1-hamra. 
"  The  long  lines  of  walls  and  towers  crown  the 
hill,  and  follow  the  curves  and  dips  of  the  ground : 
there  is  no  attempt  at  symmetry  or  straight  lines; 
hence,  as  at  Jaen,  Xativa,  and  elsewhere,  the  ele- 
gance and  picturesqueness  of  these  Oriental  fortifi- 
cations :  they  are  the  antitheses  of  the  common- 
place line  and  rule  places  of  Yauban,  which  are  as 
worthless  to  the  artist  as  admirable  to  the  engineer. ' ' 

Out  of  a  belt  of  noble  trees  rises  the  fantastic 
mass  of  Moorish  tower  and  pinnacle,  looking  up 
to  the  bare,  stony  sierras  above.  All  is  artificial, 
however — the  woodland  as  the  palace,  the  groves 
owing  their  existence  to  Moorish  hydraulic 
science.  The  central  walk  leads  to  the  public 
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gardens ;  an  avenue  to  the  left  to  the  Alhambra; 
"the  wooded  slopes  are  kept  green  by  water- 
courses, and  tenanted  by  nightingales,  who,  like 
lovers,  are  bad  sleepers  and  good  serenaders." 

The  grand  entrance  is  named  La  Torre  de 
Justicia,  The  G-ate  of  Judgment ;  and  here  the 
Moorish  sovereign,  like  David  or  Solomon,  sat 
and  dispensed  justice  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects. 
It  was  erected  in  1348  by  Yusuf  I.,  and  the 
Moors  call  it  Babu-sh-shari'ah,  The  Grate  of  the 
Law.  An  inscription  over  the  inner  doorway 
records  the  date  of  its  building,  and  the  name  of 
its  founder,  and  concludes :  "  May  the  All-Power- 
ful make  this  gate  a  protecting  bulwark,  and 
write  down  its  erection  among  the  imperishable 
actions  of  the  just."  Over  the  horse- shoe  arch 
is  sculptured  an  open  hand,  emblematic  of  liber- 
ality and  impartiality;  and  over  the  inner  arch  a 
key,  as  emblematical  of  power.  Or  the  two  may 
be  accepted  as  symbolic  of  generosity  and  hospi- 
tality; or,  finally,  as  a  talisman  against  the 
much-dreaded  Evil  Eye — the  Nemesis  of  Fate — 
that  ruin  which  ever  follows  so  closely  upon 
Prosperity,  the  cloud  which  too  certainly  gathers 
over  the  sunny  heavens.  The  key  was  the  sign 
of  knowledge  among  the  Moorish  sufis — "the  key 
by  which  God  opens  the  hearts  of  believers." 

The  entrance,  in  true  Eastern  fashion,  is  carried 
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through  a  double  gate :  "  David  sat  between  the 
two  gates"  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24).  Then  comes  a 
guard-room,  and  the  passages  are  well-contrived 
to  obstruct  the  ingress  of  a  foe.  Passing  inwards, 
the,  traveller  notes  a  Gothic  inscription,  near  a 
paltry  altar-screen,  which  records  the  conquest 
of  Granada  by  those  illustrious  Christian  sove- 
reigns, Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He  then  enters 
an  open  area,  over  the  numerous  cisterns,  or 
reservoirs,  supplied  by  the  waters  of  the  river 
Darro.  Here  a  path  conducts  to  the  ancient 
Alcazaba,  now  used  as  a  prison  for  galley-slaves, 
but  the  traveller  will  prefer  to  ascend  to  the 
Torre  de  la  Vila,  where  the  Christian  flag  was 
first  hoisted,  and  to  gaze  from  its  summit  on 
those  glorious  natural  panoramas  which  wake  a 
sentiment  of  poetry  in  the  hearts  even  of  the 
dullest.  Below  him  lies  Granada,  in  all  the 
romantic  aspects  of  a  hoar  antiquity,  and  girdled 
round  with  nobly  luxuriant  groves ;  beyond 
stretches  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Vega,  about  30 
miles  in  length  by  20  in  width,  and  guarded  like 
a  fairy  world  by  a  rampart  of  mountains.  The 
basin  was  once  a  lake,  which  poured  its  waters 
through  the  channel  of  the  Xenil  at  Loja.  It 
is  now  thickly  dotted  with  villages  and  villas, 
and  every  rood  of  it  teems  with  interesting 
associations — those  associations  of  love,  heroic 
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valour,  and  devoted  patriotism,  which  give  to  the 
inanimate  earth  a  peculiar  glory, — 

"The  consecration,  and  the  poet's  dream." 

Every  field  has  its  battle,  every  rivulet  is 
commemorated  in  some  immortal  song.  It  is  a 
scene,  says  Mr.  Ford,  for  painters  to  sketch,  and 
for  poets  to  describe.  To  the  left  rise  the  snow- 
crowned  Alpiyanas;  further  off,  like  a  heaving 
billow,  the  Sierra  of  Albania ;  then  the  gorge  of 
Loja  in  the  distance,  and  the  round-topped 
mountain  of  Parapanda.  Nearer  Granada  may 
be  seen  the  Sierra  de  Elvira,  where  stood  the  old 
Phoenician  city,  its  base  sloping  down  into  the 
shadows  of  dense,  dark  woods. 

The  Torre  de  la-  Vila  is  so  called  because,  on 
this  watch-tower,  a  silver-tongued  bell  is  struck 
as  an  alarum  by  the  warder  at  certain  times.  It 
should  be  ascended,  not  only  by  day,  but  just 
before  the  sun  goes  down  in  his  purple  and  gold, 
like  a  dying  king — a  Sardanapalus  on  his  blazing 
pile.  "  Then,  as  darkness  comes  on,  the  long 
lines  of  burning  weeds  and  stubble  in  the  Yega 
run  and  sparkle,  crackling  like  the  battle-flashes 
of  infantry,  and  recalling  the  last  campaigns  of 
the  Moor  and  the  Christian.  Then  in  the  short 
twilight  how  large  the  city  below  looms,  always 
|i  grand  sight  from  an  elevation,  but  now  growing 
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in  mystery  and  interest  in  the  blue  vapours. 
How  Turner  would  have  painted  it! — and  then 
the  busy  bee-like  distant  hum  of  life  ! " 

We  *now  pass  into  the  Alhambra. 

Nothing  at  first  sight  more  strikes  the  stranger's 
attention  than  the  contrast  between  its  severe 
and  forbidding  exterior,  and  the  fairy-like  gor- 
geousness — the  splendour  of  the ' c  Arabian  Nights ' ' 
— which  once  shone  within,  and  whose  dim  but 
beautiful  remains  are  still  conspicuous.  It  is 
like  passing  from  a  desert  into  an  Eden.  The 
Alhambra,  like  the  Greek  Acropolis,  is  built  on 
the  crest  of  a  hill ;  to  awe  the  city  below,  to  keep 
out  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  and  to  preserve 
the  Oriental  seclusion  of  the  Moorish  kings.  Its 
sombre  external  simplicity  was  adopted  to  avert 
the  influence  of  the  Evil  Eye,  which  scowls  on 
the  over-prosperous,  and  crosses  the  woof  of  their 
bright  destiny  with  darker  threads.  The  interior 
arrangements  were  purely  Oriental.  Ceilings  of 
fragrant  cedar-wood,  glowing  with  gold  and 
azure,  were  supported  by  slender  shafts  of  the 
whitest  alabaster;  between  were  open  arcades, 
light  and  graceful  as  the  vine-bowers  of  Italy, 
and  covered  with  that  delicate  filigree-work 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Moorish  architecture: 
through  these  arcades  was  seen  at  intervals  the 
lapsing  fall  of  waters,  lighted  by  alabaster  lamps, 
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and  their  tinkling  music  filled  the  air  with  a  soft 
continuous  murmur. 

The  architecture  of  the  Arabs,  says  Owen 
Jones,  is  essentially  religious,  and  the  offspring 
of  the  Koran,  as  Gothic  architecture  is  of  the 
Bible.  The  prohibition  to  represent  animal  life 
caused  them  to  seek  for  other  means  of  decora- 
tion— inscriptions  from  the  Koran,  interwoven 
with  geometrical  ornaments  and  flowers,  not 
drawn  decidedly  from  nature,  but  translated 
through  the  loom;  for  it  would  seem  that  the 
Arabs,  in  changing  their  wandering  for  a  settled 
life,  in  striking  the  tent  to  plant  it  in  a  form 
more  solid,  had  transferred  the  luxurious  shawls 
and  hangings  of  Cashmere,  which  had  adorned 
their  former  dwellings,  to  their  new,  changing 
the  tent-pole  for  a  marble  column,  and  the  silken 
tissue  for  gilded  plaster. 

With  regard  to  the  Arabic  inscriptions,  which 
form  so  important  a  part  of  the  Moorish  deco- 
rative work,  it  should  be  observed  that  these 
are  written  in  a  peculiarly  ornate  character:  their 
usage  was  borrowed  from  the  phylacteries,  or 
anti -magical  devices  of  the  Jews.  They  were  of 
three  kinds : — Aydt,  that  is,  verses  from  the 
Koran;  Asja,  or  pious  sentences,  not  taken  from 
the  Koran;  and  Asli'dr^  or  poetical  eulogies  of 
the  builders,  or  owners,  of  the  palace.  Very 

168) 
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turgid  are  they,  full  of  sound  and  bombast;  bui 
by  no  means  poetical  according  to  Western  ideas. 
Those  belonging  to  the  first  two  classes  are 
written  in  the  Cufic  character,  first  introduced  into 
the  city  El  Koofeh,  founded  about  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  the  Hegira.  Their  square  form 
blends  so  readily  with  the  geometrical  patterns  of 
the  arabesque,  that  it  is  frequently  difficult  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

The  Moors  invariably  employed  the  primitive 
colours,  blue,  red,  yellow;  the  secondary,  purple, 
green,  and  orange,  being  only  introduced  into  the 
Azulejos,  a  species  of  mosaic  on  a  white  ground, 
placed  nearer  the  eye.  The  marble  pillars  were 
probably  all  gilded,  the  gilt  having  been  scraped 
off  by  the  Spaniards.  Their  lightness  and 
airiness  would  seem  to  show  that  they  were 
originally  imitated  from  the  palm-trees  of  Araby. 
Their  capitals  are  richly  carved  in  alabaster,  the 
ornaments  on  the  mouldings  being  painted.  All 
the  bands  and  inscriptions,  such  as,  "  There  is  no 
conqueror  but  Grod,"  and  "Blessing,"  were  picked 
out  in  gold.  The  ceilings  are  composed  of 
myriads  of  pieces,  all  arranged  on  mathematical 
principles,  and  exhibiting  a  marvellous  diversity 
of  combinations.  Gorgeous  in  colour,  infinite  in 
design,  in  their  ancient  pride  of  estate  they  must 
have  presented  a  most  dazzling  spectacle! 
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The  founder  of  this  gorgeous  pile  was  Ibnu-1- 
ahmar,  who  commenced  it  in  1248.  It  was  con- 
tinued by  his  son  Abu'-ahdillah,  and  completed 
by  his  grandson,  Mohammed  III.,  about  1314. 
The  founder's  motto,  "  There  is  no  conqueror 
but  God" — the  reply  which  he  made  to  his  sub- 
jects on  his  return  from  the  capture  of  Seville, 
when  they  saluted  him  as  galib,  or  conqueror — is 
everywhere  repeated.  The  great  decorator  was 
Yusuf  I.,  who  embellished  it  with  gold  and 
colours  until  it  blazed  like  a  palace  of  the  Genii, 
so  that  it  seemed  the  creation  of  no  mortal  hands. 
It  requires  a  vivid  imagination,  now  to  revive 
aught  of  its  ancient  splendour;  and  the  traveller, 
gazing  on  its  deserted  chambers  and  desolated  walls, 
can  but  exclaim,  "  How  are  the  mighty  fallen!" 

"So  fails,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and  dies, 
All  that  this  world  is  proud  of.     From  their  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down  ; 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings ; 
Princes,  and  emperors,  and  the  crowns,  and  palms 
Of  all  the  mighty,  withered  and  consumed  ! " 

The  same  destiny  awaits  the  Golden  House  of 
Nero,  and  the  Alhambra  of  the  Moorish  Kalifs ! 

The  saloons  formerly  appropriated  to  the 
reigning  Sultana  must  have  been  eminently 
splendid;  but  they  have  been  involved  in  the 
common  ruin.  A  Moorish  door  leads  from  them 
into  the  Mezquita,  or  Mosque,  whose  roof  was 
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repainted  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Near  the 
entrance  on  the  right  is  an  exquisite  niche,  the 
Mihrab,  or  sanctuary,  in  which  the  Koran  was 
deposited.  The  inscription  at  the  springing  of  the 
arch  runs — "  And  be  not  one  of  the  negligent." 
The  Mosque  was  transformed  by  Charles  V.  into 
a  chapel,  and  is  disfigured  with  an  altar,  which 
one  instinctively  feels  to  be  out  of  place. 
A  state  reception-room  is  now  known  as 

TUB  HALL  OP  AMBASSADORS, 

the  Sala  de  los  Ambajadores.  On  each  side  of 
the  doorway  are  recesses  where  the  guest  placed 
his  slippers  before  entering — an  old  Oriental  cus- 
tom. This  noble  chamber  occupies  the  whole 
interior  of  the  Comares  Tower,  and  forms  a 
square  of  thirty-seven  feet — sixty  feet  high  to  the 
centre  of  the  dome.  The  walls 'are  ablaze  with 
Azulejos,  and  every  detail  exhibits  the  perfection 
of  elaborate  workmanship.  The  Kalif  s  throne 
occupied  a  central  recess  in  the  wall,  opposite 
the  entrance.  An  inscription,  on  the  right,  is  to 
the  following  effect: — 

"From  me,  this  throne,  thou  art  welcomed,  morn  and  eve,  by 
the  tongues  of  Blessing — Berkah — Prosperity,  Happiness,  and 
Friendship.  Yonder  is  the  elevated  dome,  and  we,  the  several 
recesses,  are  her  daughters  ;  yet  do  I  possess  an  excellence  and  a 
dignity  surpassing  all  my  race.  Surely  we  are  all  members  of  the 
same  body;  but  I  am  like  to  the  heart  in  their  midst,  and  from 
the  heart  flows  all  energy  of  life  and  spirit." 
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The  inscription  on  the  left  is  differently 
worded : — 

"  True,  my  brethren,  these  may  be  likened  to  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  in  the  firmament  of  that  dome;  but  I  can  boast  of  that 
which  they  do  not  possess,  the  honour  of  a  sun,  since  my  lord, 
the  victorious  Yusuf,  has  decorated  me  with  robes  of  glory,  and 
excellence  without  disguise,  and  has  made  me  the  throne  of  his 
empire.  May  its  majesty  be  supported  by  the  Master  of  Divine 
Glory  and  the  Celestial  Throne." 

The  present  ceiling  is  a  dome  of  timber,  orna- 
mented by  ribs  crossing  each  other  in  different 
patterns,  with  golden  ornaments  embroidered  in 
the  intervening  spaces  on  grounds  of  blue  and 
vermilion.  The  massiveness  of  the  walls  may 
be  computed  from  the  depth  of  the  windows, 
which  are  so  deeply  recessed  that  they  form 
secluded  coves,  like  the  lateral  chapels  of  a 
cathedral.  Looking  out  from  these  upon  the 
gleaming  landscape  which  spreads  and  smiles 
around,  Charles  V.  exclaimed,  "  Unhappy  the 
man  who  lost  all  this!" 

Below  this  hall  are  some  vaulted  rooms,  and 
numerous  subterraneous  passages,  intended  for  the 
Sultan's  escape  if  an  encounter  or  a  revolution 
threatened.  The  State  prisons  were  also  located 
here;  and  from  a  window  overlooking  the  rushing 
D.arro,  Ayeshah,  according  to  tradition,  let  down 
Boabdil  in  a  basket,  to  save  him  from  the  wrath 
of  her  rival,  the  Morning  Star. 

We   cannot   pause   to   examine   the   graceful 
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colonnade  of  the  Tocader  de  la  Reina,  or  Queen's 
Boudoir,  or  the  Moorish  Baths,  El  Bono  del  Rey, 
and  El  Bano  del  Principe.  The  Azulejos  here 
are  described  as  curious.  Among  the  inscrip- 
tions is: — 

"Glory  to  our  lord,  Abti-1-Najaj  Yusuf,  commander  of  the 
Moslems :  may  God  render  him  victorious  over  his  enemies. 
What  is  most  to  be  marvelled  at  is  the  felicity  which  may  bo 
enjoyed  in  this  enchanting  spot." 

Our  steps  shall  now  be  directed  to  one  of  the 
show-places  of  the  Alhambra, — 


a  Moorish  cloister,  but  no  retreat  for  the  profes- 
sors of  an  ascetic  faith.  It  forms  a  hypethrai 
quadrilateral  oblong,  of  some  160  feet  by  60 
feet,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  light  marble  columns,  and  adorned  at 
each  extremity  with  a  graceful  pavilion  or  por- 
tico that  projects  into  the  court.  The  columns, 
however,  are  not  regularly  arranged;  at  some 
places  they  stand  alone,  at  others  they  cluster  in 
elegant  groups,  the  effect  of  the  whole  being 
surpassingly  picturesque,  and  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  dull  uniformity  of  semi-classical 
buildings.  "  Here  the  temple-loving  martlet, 
guest  of  summer,  builds  his  nest,  and  careers  in 
the  delicate  air.  breaking  with  his  twitter  the 
silence  of  those  sunny,  now  deserted  courts,  once 
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made  for  Oriental  enjoyment,  and  even  now  just 
the  place  to  read  the  l  Arabian  Nights '  in,  or 
spend  a  honeymoon." 

The  central  fountain  is  formed  by  a  dodecagon 
basin  of  gleaming  alabaster,  supported  on  the 
backs  of  twelve  lions.  These  are  rudely  carved; 
their  faces  are  full  of  life,  their  manes  cut  like  a 
griffin's  scales;  their  general  aspect  is  rough  and 
grimly  grotesque ;  but  age  makes  them  vener- 
able. 

The  inscription  round  the  basin  is  very  quaintly 
worded : — 

"  Blessed  be  He  who  gave  the  Imam  Mohamed  a  mansion, 
which  in  beauty  surpasses  all  other  mansions;  and  if  not  so,  here 
is  a  garden  rich  in  the  wonders  of  art,  the  like  of  which  God 
forbid  should  exist  elsewhere.  Look  at  this  solid  mass  of  pearl 
glistening  all  around,  and  flinging  through  the  air  its  showers  of 
mnny-hued  bubbles,  which  fall  within  a  circle  of  silvery  froth, 
and  flow  amidst  other  jewels,  excelling  everything  in  beauty;  nay, 
outshining  the  marble  itself  in  whiteness  and  transparency.  To 
look  at  this  basin  one  would  suppose  it  to  be  a  mass  of  solid  ice, 
and  the  water  to  melt  from  it ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
of  the  two  is  really  flowing.  Seest  thou  not  how  the  water  from 
above  flows  on  the  surface,  notwithstanding  the  current  under- 
neath endeavours  to  oppose  its  progress ;  like  a  lover  whose  eye- 
lids are  big  with  tears,  and  who  suppresses  them  for  fear  of  an  in- 
former? And,  in  sooth,  what  else  is  this  fountain  but  a  bene- 
ficent cloud  pouring  out  its  contents  on  the  lions  underneath, 
like  the  hands  of  the  Kalif,  when  he  rises  in  the  morning  to  dis- 
tribute bountiful  largess  among  his  warriors,  the  lions  of  war? 
O  thou  who  beholdest  these  lions  crouching,  fear  not;  life  is 
needed  to  enable  them  to  show  their  fury:  and  O  thou,  the  heir 
of  the  Aussar,  to  thee,  as  the  most  illustrious  offspring  of  a  col- 
lateral branch,  belongs  that  high  ancestral  pride  which  teaches 
thee  to  look  with  scorn  on  the  monarchs  of  all  other  countries. 
May  the  blessings  of  God  for  ever  be  with  thee  !  May  he  make 
thy  servants  obedient  to  thy  rule,  and  grant  thee  victory  over 
thine  enemies  ! " 


THE  ALHAMBRA:  FOUNTAIN  IN  THE  COURT  OF  LIONS. 
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Into  the  Court  of  Lions,  where  the  fountain 
still  fills  the  air  with  its  drowsy  music,  open  some 
of  the  finest  chambers  of  the  Alhambra. 

To  the  right  is  the  Sala  de  los  Abencerrages, 
with  its  honeycomb  stalactite  roof,  supported  by 
a  slender  pillar.  The  dingy  stains,  near  its  foun- 
tain, are  reputed  to  be  the  blood-marks  of  the 
Abencerrages,  massacred  here  by  Boabdil,  the 
last  of  the  Moors.  Alas,  says  Mr.  Ford,  that 
boudoirs,  made  for  love  and  life,  should  witness 
scenes  of  hatred  and  death.  And  let  none  pre- 
sume to  geologize  over-much,  or  to  think  them 
ferruginous,  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
heroic  blood  never  can  be  effaced,  still  less,  if  shed 
in  foul  murder.  Nor,  according  to  Lady  Macbeth, 
will  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  mask  the  smell. 

"  At  the  east  end  of  the  court,"  says  the  same 
authority,  "are  three  saloons  of  extremely  rich 
decoration.  The  Sala  de  Justicia,  or  Hall  of 
Justice,  is  so  called  from  an  assemblage  of  ten 
bearded  Moors  seated  in  divan,  which  is  painted 
on  the  ceiling.  This,  and  the  two  other  ceilings, 
deserve  much  notice,  as  giving  the  true  costume 
of  the  Granada  Moor:  they  were  painted  about 
1460.  The  others  represent  chivalrous  and 
amorous  subjects,  all  tending  to  the  honour  of 
the  Moor,  whose  royal  shield  is  seen  everywhere. 
In  one,  a  Moor  unhorses  a  Christian  warrior: 
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another  represents  a  captive  lady  leading  a 
chained  lion,  while  she  is  delivered  from  a  wild 
man  by  a  knight.  Observe  a  game  of  draughts 
(the  ddmeh  of  the  Arab,  the  aux  dames  of 
France);  also  the  boar-huntings,  with  ladies 
looking  out  of  turreted  castles,  Christians  oh 
horseback,  Moors  in  sweeping  robes,  with  a  back- 
ground of  trees,  buildings,  birds,  animals,  mag- 
pies, and  rabbits,  painted  like  an  illuminated 
book  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  a  dream  of 
Chaucer's." 

"  On  the  walls  old  portraiture 
Of  horsemen,  hawks,  and  hounds, 
And  hartes  dire  all  full  of  wounds." 

These  pictures,  which  are  vigorous  and  full  of 
a  bold  fresh  meaning,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
painted  by  some  Christian  renegade.  Their 
colours  are  still  bright,  and  they  deserve  to  be 
more  sedulously  cared  for  than  is  at  present  the  case. 

What  shall  we  say  of  Las  dos  Hermanas,  which 
formed  a  portion  of  the  private  residence  of  the 
Moorish  Kalifs  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
alcoves,  or  sleeping-rooms,  on  each  side  of  it  ? 
of  its  decoration,  so  rich  and  fanciful?  or  its 
stalactite  roof,  which  seems  like  a  fairy  dream  ? 
The  whole  forcibly  recalls  to  one's  mind  Tenny- 
son's picture  of 

"  The  carven  cedarn  doors,    - 
Flung  inward  over  spangled  floors, 
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Broad-bas6d  flights  of  marble  stairs 

Hun  up  with  golden  balustrade, 
After  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
And  humour  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid." 

While  with  "dazed  vision"  gazing  around, 
one  feels  the  truthfulness  of  a  singularly  quaint 
inscription  which  adorns  its  walls: — 

"  Look  attentively  at  my  elegance,  and  thou  wilt  reap  the 
benefit  of  a  commentary  on  decoration.  Here  are  columns  en- 
riched with  every  perfection,  and  whose  beauty  is  proverbial; 
columns  which,  when  struck  by  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun, 
one  might  suppose,  notwithstanding  their  colossal  size,  to  be  so 
many  blocks  of  pearl.  Indeed,  never  have  we  seen  a  palace  more 
lofty  than  this  in  its  exterior,  or  more  superbly  decorated  in  its 
interior,  or  possessing  chambers  of  greater  extent." 

The  entrance  to  this  Sala  passes  under  arches 
covered  with  the  most  elaborate  ornamenta- 
tion. Above,  is  an  upper  story  with  latticed 
windows,  through  which  the  beauties  of  the  harem 
could  watch,  unseen,  the  fetes  and  revelries  below. 
The  alcove  at  the  end  of  the  Sala  belonged  to 
the  reigning  favourite,  and  received  the  highest 
embellishment  which  poetry  and  art  could 
imagine,  or  boundless  wealth  provide.  The 
inscriptions  are  full  of  eulogies  on  its  surpassing 
magnificence.  Thus : — 

"  Praise  to  Allah !  Delicately  have  the  fingers  of  the  artist 
embroidered  my  robe  after  setting  the  jewels  of  my  diadem. 
People  compare  me  to  the  throne  of  a  bride;  yet  do  I  surpass  it  in 
this,  that  I  can  insure  the  happiness  of  those  who  possess  me. 
If  any  one  approach  me  complaining  of  thirst,  he  will  receive  in 
exchange  cool  and  crystal  water,  sweet  without  any  admixture." 
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Here  we  conclude  our  examination  of  the 
Alhambra,  of  that  noble  monument  of  Moorish 
art  and  genius.  To  appreciate  it  in  all  its  beauty 
we  must  visit  it,  as  Scott  tells  us  we  should  visit 
Melrose  Abbey — as,  perhaps,  it  is  best  we  should 
visit  any  memorial  of  a  past  age  and  a  bygone 
race — by  "  the  pale  moonlight."  Then,  indeed, 
all  beauty  becomes  doubly  beautiful,  and  the 
desolate  ruin  is  touched  with  a  glory  that  vivi- 
fies it  into  a  palace  of  enchantment. 

"  On  a  stilly  summer  night,"  says  Mr.  Ford, 
"  all  is  again  given  up  to  the  Past  and  to  the 
Moor:  then,  when  the  moon,  Dian's  bark  of  pearl, 
floats  above  it  in  the  air  like  his  crescent  symbol, 
the  tender  beam  heals  the  scars,  and  makes  them 
contribute  to  the  sentiment  of  widowed  loneliness. 
The  wan  rays  tip  the  filigree  arches,  and  give  a 
depth  to  the  shadows,  and  a  misty,  undefined 
magnitude  to  the  saloons  beyond,  which  sleep  in 
darkness  and  silence,  broken  only  by  the  drony 
flight  of  some  bat.  The  reflections  in  the  ink- 
black  tank  glitter  like  subaqueous  silver  palaces 
of  Undines:  as  we  linger  in  the  recesses  of  the 
windows,  below  lies  Granada,  with  its  busy  hum, 
and  the  lights  sparkle  like  stars  on  the  obscure 
Albaicin,  as  if  we  were  looking  down  on  the 
reversed  firmament.  The  baying  of  the  dog, 
and  the  tingling  of  a  guitar,  indicating  life  there, 
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increase  the  desolation  of  the  Alhambra.  Then 
in  proportion  as  all  here  around  is  dead,  do  the 
fancy  and  imagination  become  alive.  The  halls 
and  courts  seem  to  expand  into  a  larger  size : 
the  shadows  of  the  cypresses  on  the  walls  assume 
the  forms  of  the  dusky  Moor  revisiting  his  lost 
home  in  the  glimpses  of  the  moon;  while  the 
night  winds,  breathing  through  the  unglazed 
windows  and  myrtles,  rustle  as  his  silken  robes, 
or  sigh  like  his  lament,  over  the  profanation  of 
the  unclean  infidel  and  destroyer." — Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi. 

THE  MOSQUE  OF  CORDOVA. 

The  Cathedral  or  the  Mosque,  La  Mezquita 
(mesgad  from  masegad,  to  worship  prostrate), 
stands  isolated  from  the  ancient  city  of  Cordova. 
The  exterior  has  a  sombre,  castellated  aspect;  its 
square  buttressed  towers  provided  with  bearded 
parapets.  The  belfry-tower,  overwhelmed  by  a 
hurricane  in  1593,  was  recased  and  restored,  but 
not  successfully,  by  Fernan  Rinz,  a  Corduban 
architect,  in  1593.  The  Court  of  Oranges  was 
built  by  Said  Ben  Ayub  in  937:  it  measures  430 
feet  by  210.  From  thence  nineteen  doorways 
opened  into  the  Moorish  sanctuary,  but  of  these 
only  one,  the  central,  admits  the  pilgrim  into  the 
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Christian  Cathedral.  The  interior  has  been 
described  as  "  a  labyrinth  of  pillars,  supporting  a 
low  roof/'  According  to  a  Spanish  writer,  the 
materials  of  a  Temple  of  Janus,  consecrated  to 
Christian  worship  during  the  era  of  the  Gothic 
domination,  were  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  Mosque;  and  Arabian  chroniclers  record  that 
out  of  the  1200  columns  (now  reduced  to  about 
854)  which  once  upheld  its  low  roof,  115  were 
brought  from  Nimes  and  Narbonne,  in  France; 
60  from  Seville  and  Tarragona,  in  Spain;  140 
were  presented  by  Leo,  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople; and  the  remainder  were  detached  from 
the  temples  at  Carthage  and  other  African  cities. 
Accordingly,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  harmony 
or  uniformity.  Some  are  of  jasper,  others  of 
porphyry,  and  some  again  of  verd-antique.  They 
differ  in  height  and  diameter.  Yet  is  the  effect 
of  the  whole  both  striking,  fantastic,  and  im- 
pressive. 

The  present  Mosque,  a  copy  from  that  of 
Damascus,  was  begun  by  Abdu-r-rahman,  July  2, 
786,  and  finished  by  his  son,  Hixem,  in  793-4. 
It  was  Ceca,  Zeca,  or  "  the  House  of  Purification/' 
and  in  sanctity  ranked  as  third  of  the  mosques — 
so  that  a  pilgrimage  to  it,  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  Moslem,  was  equivalent  to  a  journey  to 
Mecca  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  of  Arabia  and 
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India.  The  cost  of  the  edifice  was  defrayed  out 
of  Christian  spoil,  and  Arabian  writers  pretend 
that  the  earth  for  the  foundation  was  brought 
from  Galicia  and  France  on  the  shoulders  of 
Christian  captives.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about 
394  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  356  feet  north  to 
south.  Its  hundreds  of  columns  arrange  it  into 
nineteen  longitudinal  and  twenty-nine  transversal 
aisles;  the  laterals  are  converted  into  chapels. 
The  roof  is  about  35  feet  high,  and  is  formed  of 
abree  wood — that  is,  of  the  arbor  vitce — imported 
from  the  Berber  mountains,  beyond  Tetuan 
where  the  tree  flourishes  luxuriantly. 

The  principal  points  of  interest  in  the  interior 
are : — 

1.  The  Capilla  de  la  Velia  Viciosa,  once  the 
Maskurah,  or  seat  of  the  Kalif — who  performed 
his  chotba,  or  public  devotions,  at  the  window 
looking  towards  the  Ceca,  or  Holy  of  Holies; 
the  Mihrab,  or  recess,  where   the   Koran  was 
placed ;    the  fantastic  devices  of  the  Azulejos ; 
and  the  quaintly  sculptured  lions,  reminding  one 
of  those  of  the  Alhambra. 

2.  The  Capilla  San  Pedro,  once  the  Ceca,  or 
most   sacred   place;    and   the  Keblah,  or   point 
turned  to  Mecca — it  forms  an  octagon  of  15  feet; 
and  the  roof,  imitative  of  a  shell,  is  wrought 
from  a  single  block  of  marble.    The  pilgrim  went 
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round  this  Ceca  seven  times  barefoot,  as  is  done 
at  Mecca. 

3.  The  Capilla  San  Pablo,  where  lies  interred 
the    Spanish   painter,  Pablo  de  Cespedes,  died 
1618. 

4.  The  Capilla  de  los  Reyes,  the  burial-place 
of  one  of  the  most  heroic  of  Spanish  sovereigns, 
Alonzo    XI.,    who    conquered    at    Tarifa    and 
Algesiras. 

Such  is  the  once  famous  Mosque  of  Cordova; 
of  Cordova,  the  "holy  and  learned"  city  of  the 
G-oths;  the  Athens  of  the  West,  in  the  days  of 
Moorish  supremacy;  the  birth-place  of  Averroes, 
who  made  Europe  acquainted  with  Aristotle — of 
Juan  de  Mena,  the  morning  star  of  Spanish 
poetry — and  of  Gonzales  de  Cordova,  the  "  Great 
Captain ; "  Cordova,  the  venerable  and  pictur- 
esque, which  is  now  a  decayed  and  squalid  city, 
but  in  the  tenth  century  boasted  of  1,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  300  mosques,  900  baths,  and  600 
inns. 
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THE    WONDERS    OF    VENICE. 

"There  is  a  glorious  city  in  the  sea. 
The  sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets, 
Ebbing  and  flowing ;  and  the  salt  sea-weed 
Clings  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces  ! 
No  track  of  men,  no  footsteps  to  and  fro, 
Lead  to  her  gates.    The  path  lies  o'er  the  sea, 
Invincible  ;  and  from  the  land  we  went 
As  to  a  floating  city ;  steering  in, 
And  gliding  np  her  streets  as  in  a  dream, 
So  smoothly,  silently — by  many  a  dome, 
Mosque-like,  and  many  a  stately  portico, 
The  statues  ranged  along  an  azure  sky — 
By  many  a  pile  in  more  than  Eastern  pride, 
Of  old  the  residence  of  merchant-kings  ; 
The  fronts  of  some,  though  Time  had  shattered  them, 
Still  glowing  with  the  richest  hues  of  art, 
As  though  the  wealth  within  them  had  run  o'er." 

SAMUEL  KOGERS. 

[TTH  this  faithful  and  minute  picture  by 
one  of  our  English  poets,  let  us  con- 
trast the  more  gorgeous  colouring  of 
Byron's  passionate  verse : — 

"  She  looks  a  sea-Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean, 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers : 
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And  such  she  was; — her  daughters  had  their  dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  East 
Poured  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers. 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  deemed  their  dignity  increased. 

"  In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more, 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore, 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear : 
Those  days  are  gone — but  beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fall,  arts'  fade,  but  Nature  doth  not  die, 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear, 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy. " 

BYRON,  Childe  Harold. 

Our  limits,  however,  will  not  permit  us  to 
dwell — as  fain  we  would — on  the  historic  as- 
sociations or  artistic  marvels  of  the  City  of  the 
Sea;  to.  tell  the  strange  story  of  its  rise  and  fall — 
of  its  mysterious  Council  of  Ten — of  its  long  line 
of  Doges — of  its  Falieros  and  Foscaris — of  its  days 
of  proud  estate,  when  it  was  the  great  naval  power 
of  Europe,  and  its  ports  were  thronged  with 
argosies  from  every  land ;  to  recount  the  wonders 
of  its  glorious  palaces;  to  linger  along  the  paved 
quays  with  their  rows  of  massive  arches  and  ponder- 
ous pillars ;  or  to  glide  to  and  fro  on  the  gleaming 
surface  of  its  silent  highways,  listening  for  some 
magic  voice  to  awake  the  Past  from  its  long  and 
dreary  sleep.  To  speak  of  Venice  is,  for  us,  to 
dream  a  wild  enchanted  dream;  a  dream  in  which 
are  quaintly  blended  the  figures  of  courtiers  and 
priests — nobles,  burghers,  and  warriors — sea- 
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captains,  merchants,  spies,  and  beautiful  women; 
a  dream  of  churches,  and  domes,  and  uncouth 
bridges,  and  vast  mansions,  whose  walls  are  all 
aglow  with  the  masterpieces  of  great  painters;  a 
dream  in  which  the  lovely  face  of  Desdemona  and 
the  heroic  port  of  Belvidera  are  vividly  conspicu- 
ous ;  a  dream  which  brings  before  us  the  scowling 
Shylock  and  the  graceful  Portia,  the  fond  Lorenzo 
and  the  devoted  Jessica;  a  dream  in  which  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare  and  Titian  seem  to  shed  a 
glory  on  the  waters — those  still  and  slowly-lapsing 
waters,  whose  low,  soft,  gliding  murmur  is  ever 
audible ;  a  dream  in  which  the  history  of  centuries 
seems  to  live  again,  and  an  ancient  chief  goes 
forth  in  regal  pomp  to  wed  the  subject  Ocean! 

This,  however,  is  the  romantic  side  of  Venice. 
Travellers  who  see  it  with  more  prosaic  eyes  can 
tell  us  of  another  aspect.  Whoever  regrets  her 
decay,  says  Mr.  Laing,  the  extinction  of  her  in- 
dependence as  a  state,  regrets  the  advance  of 
society  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  The  Re- 
public of  Venice  was  a  huge  compound  of  all  the 
evil  principles  of  a  social  condition  collected 
together  under  an  oligarchy.  Despotism,  intoler- 
ance, mutual  distrust  among  those  wielding  the 
power,  disregard  of  the  people,  cruelty,  secrecy, 
terrorism — all  the  extreme  evils  of  bad  govern- 
ment were  united  here.  It  has  passed  away,  and 
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even  the  relics  of  its  former  greatness  are  rapidly 
decaying. 

But  now  that  she  is  released  from  the  hated 
thraldom  of  the  Austrian,  let  us  trust  that  she 
will  regenerate  herself,  and  that  a  more  liberal 
and  more  glorious  Venice  will  rise  among  the 
islets  of  the  Adriatic. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  which  the  traveller 
betakes  himself  is 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS; 

but  it  is  less  remarkable  for  its  architecture  than 
for  its  associations.  The  Ponte  dei  Sospiri  is  a 
covered  bridge  of  unusual  height,  which  served 
as  a  communication  between  the  Ducal  Palace  and 
the  Carceri,  or  public  prisons,  the  interior  of  its 
gallery  being  divided  into  a  double  passage. 
Prisoners,  when  taken  from  the  prisons  to  suffer 
death,  were  conducted  across  this  gallery  to  hear 
their  sentences,  and  afterwards  were  led  to  exe- 
cution: hence  the  name.  No  hope  for  those  who 
crossed  this  dreary  bridge;  which  has  been  im- 
mortalized for  Englishmen  by  Byron's  verse : — 

"I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand." 

From  thence  we  may  proceed  to  the  Piazza, 
where  stands  the  noble  Basilica — or  Cathedral — 
of  San  Marco. 


• 


VENICE:    THE  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS. 
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CATHEDRAL  OP  SAN  MARCO. 

This  church  did  not  become  the  cathedral  until 
1807,  when  the  patriarchal  seat  was  removed  to 
it  from  San  Pietro  di  Castello.  It  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Ducal  Chapel,  and  was  founded  in 
828  by  the  Doge  Giustiniani  Partecipiazio,  to 
receive  the  sacred  relics  of  St.  Mark,  the  patron 
of  the  Republic,  which  had  been  translated — or 
stolen — from  Alexandria.  They  were  enshrined 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Theodore,  but  the  people 
transferred  their  reverence  from  St.  Theodore  to 
the  Evangelist,  whose  symbol  thenceforward  be- 
came the  device  of  Venice,  and  was  borne  aloft  on 
many  a  field  of  triumph. 

The  edifice  built  by  Giustiniani  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  976,  and  the  Doge  Pietro  Orseolo  I. 
then  commenced  the  erection  of  a  more  splendid 
pile.  The  foundations  were  laid  in  977,  but  the 
work  was  not  completed  until  1043,  in  the  reign 
of  Doge  Domenico  Contarini.  The  mosaics,  and 
much  lavish  decoration,  were  added  by  the  piety 
of  Doge  Domenico  Salvo  in  1071,  and  the  church 
was  consecrated  in  the  dogeship  of  Ordelafo 
Faliero,  October  4,  1111. 

The  general  style  of  the  building  is  Byzantine, 
and  its  architects  were  either  native  Greeks  or 
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artists  who  had  been  trained  in  the  Constantino- 
politan  school. 

Its  plan,  like  that  of  Santa  Sophia,  is  a  Greek 
cross,  with  the  addition  of  spacious  porticoes.  A 
dome  covers  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  a 
smaller  cupola  rises  over  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
arms  of  the  cross.  **A11  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
building  are  covered  with  vaults,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  the  Greeks  displayed  much  skill, 
and  which  surpassed  in  beauty  and  convenience 
the  wooden  roofs  of  the  old  basilicas. 

The  Nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  in  each 
of  the  four  compartments  by  colonnades  and  round 
arches,  supporting  lofty  galleries.  The  capitals 
of  the  pillars  are  enriched  with  delicately  carven 
foliage;  the  columns,  which,  within  and  without, 
exceed  500  in  number,  are  all  of  marble,  and  were 
chiefly  imported  from  Greece  and  other  parts  of 
the  Levant.  During  the  erection  of  the  building, 
every  vessel  that  cleared  out  of  Venice  for  the 
East  was  obliged  to  bring  back  pillars  and 
marbles  for  the  work,  which  was,  in  some  respects, 
a  type  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Republic. 

The  interior  is  very  rich,  but  somewhat  too 
gloomy.  The  walls  gleam  with  precious  marbles ; 
the  vaulting  is  adorned  with  mosaics  upon  a 
ground  of  gold;  and  the  pavement  is  of  tesselated 
marble.  This  tesselated  work,  called  vermiculato, 
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is  not  only  noticeable  for  the  beauty  and  richness 
of  its  designs,  but  for  their  esoteric  meanings. 

Thus:  the  round,  plump,  well-conditioned  Lion 
of  the  Sea,  contrasted  with  the  wan  and  meagre 
Lion  of  the  Land,  denotes  what  would  be  the  fate 
of  Venice  if  she  abandoned  the  profits  of  her 
maritime  commerce  for  the  empty  glory  of  terri- 
torial conquest. 

Two  cocks  carrying  off  a  fox  commemorate  the 
conquest  and  capture  of  the  wily  Milanese  tyrant, 
Ludovico  Sforza,  by  the  kings  of  France,  Charles 
VII.  and  Louis  XII. 

Over  the  central  door  is  placed  a  rich  eleventh 
century  mosaic,  the  Virgin  and  St.  Mark.  En- 
tering by  this  door,  the  pilgrim  may  observe,  on 
the  right  hand,  a  basin  of  porphyry  for  holy  water : 
it  is  supported  by  an  old  Greek  altar,  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  children  and  dolphins — a  curious  com- 
mentary on  the  downfall  of  the  ancient  creed  of 
Hellas. 

Further  to  the  right  is  the  Baptistery,  literally 
shining  with  marbles,  mosaics,  and  bas-reliefs,  all 
dating  from  the  fourteenth  century.  The  altar- 
table  is  formed  of  a  massive  granite  slab,  brought 
from  Tyre  in  1126,  and  reputed  to  have  been 
our  Lord's  standing-place  when  he  preached  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  doomed  city.  Against  the 
wall  a  monument  commemorates  the  Doge  Henry 
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Dandolo  died  1354 — the  last  Doge  buried  in  St. 
Mark's.  He  was  the  friend  of  Petrarch,  and 
descended  from  that  illustrious  prince,  the  "  blind 
old  Dandolo/'  who,  in  his  ninety-seventh  year, 
commanded  the  forces  of  the  Crusaders  at  the 
siege  of  Constantinople  (A.D.  1254). 

The  Choir  and  its  divisions  are  described  as 
rising  in  a  threefold  ascent.  It  is  kept  apart  from 
the  nave  by  a  rich  screen,  after  the  Greek  fashion, 
surmounted  by  fourteen  statues,  with  a  cross  in 
the  centre,  and  a  silver  statue  of  the  Saviour. 
The  high  altar,  supported  by  four  columns, 
covered  with  bands  of  sculpture  and  Latin  in- 
scriptions, is  supposed  to  date  from  the  eleventh 
century.  The  bands,  nine  upon  each  column, 
represent  the  principal  events  and  traditions  of 
Gospel  history,  from  the  marriage  of  St.  Anna  to 
the  Ascension.  Eight  bronze  statues,  grouped 
on  either  side  of  the  altar,  represent  the  four 
evangelists  and  the  four  doctors  of  the  Church. 
Altogether,  the  choir  has  a  sumptuous  effect; 
almost  too  theatrical,  perhaps,  and  certainly  de- 
ficient in  that  majestic  simplicity  which  we  are 
wont  to  admire  in  our  Protestant  cathedrals. 

The  Treasury  of  St.  Mark  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  collection  of  ancient  Byzantine  jewellery,  and 
its  store  of  invaluable  relics.  To  the  artist  and 
the  English  traveller  the  former  will  prove  most 
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interesting,  though  the  latter  includes  among  its 
precious  things  such  curiosities  as  "a  bit  of  the 
dress  of  our  Saviour,  a  small  quantity  of  earth 
soaked  with  his  blood,  a  fragment  of  the  pillar  to 
which  he  was  bound,  and  a  portion  of  the  genuine 
cross."  The  incredulous  heretic  will  be  apt.  we 
fear,  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  these  inestimable 
relics! 

The  bronze  door  of  the  Sacristy  is  a  miracle  of 
art.  It  is  covered  with  vigorous  bas-reliefs,  whose 
execution  occupied  Sansovino  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years. 

We  now  pass  out  into  the  Vestibule,  which 
extends  along  the  whole  front  of  the  Cathedral. 
Observe,  in  the  pavement,  the  lozenge  of  red  and 
white  marble  which  marks  a  memorable  event  in 
the  history  of  the  Papacy.  Here  Pope  Alexander 
III.  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  were 
reconciled,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Venetian 
Republic,  on  the  23rd  of  July  1177.  It  is  said — 
but  the  statement  rests  on  no  satisfactory  authority 
— that  the  Pope  placed  his  foot  upon  the  head  of 
the  prostrate  Emperor,  repeating  the  words  of  the 
psalm,  "  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  the 
adder." 

The  vaulting  of  the  Vestibule  is  enriched  with 
fine  mosaics  by  the  brothers  Zuccati.  The  central 
and  left-hand  doors  opening  into  the  church  are 
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of  Venetian  workmanship  (A.D.  1110-1112);  and 
that  on  the  right  of  Byzantine,  having  been  car- 
ried off  from  the  Church  of  Santa  Sophia  in  1203. 

A  glance  at  the  front  and  exterior  of  this 
superb  pile  must  now  be  taken.  Transport  your- 
self thither  in  imagination,  reader,  and  see  the 
golden  sunlight  kindling  up  the  columns  of 
verd-antique,  porphyry,  serpentine,  and  other 
marbles,  which  form  so  stately  an  array,  and 
whose  Armenian  and  Syrian  inscriptions  attest 
their  great  antiquity. 

The  outer  walls  are  relieved  by  several  tablets 
of  ancient  sculpture,  evidently  of  various  ages 
and  nations.  Yonder,  behold,  in  the  small  square 
of  lions,  the  dark-eyed  Proserpine,  holding  a 
torch  in  either  hand,  and  standing  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  dragons.  In  the  opposite  corner 
is  inserted  a  curious  group  of  four  full-length 
figures,  in  red  porphyry.  Five  large  mosaics 
represent,  respectively, — the  Removal  of  the  Body 
of  St.  Mark  from  Alexandria ;  the  Last  Judg- 
ment ;  the  Venetian  Magistrates  Offering  their 
Homage  to  the  Evangelist's  Remains;  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Mark  itself.  Four  other  mosaics 
are  descriptive  of  the  Saviour's  Removal  from  the 
Cross,  his  Descent  into  Hades,  his  Resurrection, 
and  his  Ascension.  The  innev-  doorway  is  deco- 
rated with  allegorical  representations  of  the 
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months,  of  trades  and  occupations,  of  prophets 
and  apostles,  and  of  the  vices  preying  upon 
humankind. 

The  celebrated  Bronze  Horses  surmount  the 
central  portal  of  the  Vestibule.  The  Venetians 
brought  them  from  the  Hippodrome  at  Constanti- 
nople, after  that  city  was  captured  by  the  Cru- 
saders in  1204 %  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  removed  from  Alexandria  to  Home  by 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  who  placed  them  on  a 
triumphal  arch  in  the  Eternal  City :  they  were 
successively  transferred  to  arches  of  their  own  by 
Nero,  Domitian,  Trajan,  and  Constantine — 4he 
latter  carrying  them  to  his  new  cajpital  on  the 
Bosphorus.  The  weight  of  each  courser  is  com- 
puted at  1932  Ibs. 

"  Before  St.  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass, 
Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun." 

The  next  point  of  interest  to  which  the  stranger 
in  the  City  of  the  Sea  will  direct  his  attention,  is 

THE  PALAZZO  DUCALE ;  OR,  PALACE  OF  THE  DOGES. 

"  Statues  of  glass — all  shivered — the  long  file 
Of  her  dead  Doges  are  declined  to  dust; 
But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptuous  pile 
Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendid  trust." 

BYRON,  Childe  Harold. 

For  the  student  of  Venetian  history — recently 
so  well  told,  we  may  remark,  by  Mr.  Carew 
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Hazlitt — no  building  in  Venice  will  possess  a 
greater  interest  than  the  sumptuous  Palace  where 
her  Doges — half-kings,  half-prisoners — lived  in 
mysterious  state,  the  representatives  of  a  despotic 
power  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  exercise. 

It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Piaz- 
zetta,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Campanile, 
and  of  the  granite  columns  crowned  by  the  great 
Venetian  symbols,  the  Statue  of  St.  Theodore 
and  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark.  St.  Theodore  stands 
upon  a  crocodile;  a  nimbus  or  glory  encircles 
his  head ;  his  left  hand  brandishes  a  sword,  and 
his  right  arm  carries  a  shield — to  show  that  the 
Republic  was  prompt  to  attack,  but  only  in  self- 
defence.  The  lion,  emblematic  of  the  power  of 
Venice,  was  removed  by  Napoleon  to  the  In- 
valides  at  Paris,  but  restored  in  1815.  Between 
these  columns  was  the  place  appropriated  to 
public  executions,  and  here  the  Doge  Marino 
Faliero  was  beheaded ;  not,  as  Byron  represents, 
on  the  Giants'  Staircase  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 

The  southern  front  of  the  Palace  looks  out 
upon  the  Canale  della  Guidecca,  where  it  joins 
the  Canale  di  San  Marco.  The  first  Palace  was 
built  here  in  820.  Destroyed  in  a  popular 
emeute,  it  was  replaced  by  another,  erected  about 
970,  by  the  Doge  Pietro  Orseolo;  which,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  perished  in  a  great 
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fire  that  consumed  one-third  of  Venice.  The 
present  pile  was  commenced  by  the  Doge  Marino 
Faliero  (1354—5).  Its  architect  was  Filippo 
Calendario,  who  is  identified  by  modern  histo- 
rians with  the  "  Philip  Calendaro "  of  Byron's 
tragedy,  as  one  of  the  conspirators  in  the  great 
plot  organized  by  the  Doge  and  Israel  Bertuccio. 
It  was  reconstructed  in  1420,  under  the  dogeship 
of  Tomasso  Moncenigo. 

Fire  appears  to  have  been  the  persistent  enemy 
of  the  Palazzo  Ducale.  In  th6  conflagrations  of 
1574  and  1577  its  principal  apartments  were 
destroyed,  and,  unhappily,  the  glorious  paintings 
by  Bellini,  Carpaccio,  Pordenone,  and  Titian,  in 
illustration  of  the  victories  and  heroes  of  the 
Republic,  which  covered  their  walls.  The  build- 
ing, as  it  now  stands,  is  a  combination  of  many 
styles — of  the  Palace  of  Marino  Faliero  ;  of  the 
reconstructed  Palace  of  Moncenigo ;  and,  finally, 
of  the  later  Italian  Renaissance,  the  work  of 
Palladio,  after  the  great  fires  already  chronicled. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  an  irregular  square : 
the  two  sides  fronting  the  Piazzetta,  and  the 
Molo  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Canal,  are  sup- 
ported upon  double  ranges  of  arches. 

Internally,  one  of  the  most  notable  features  is 
the  Giants?  Staircase — Scala  dei  Griganti — erected 
towards  1483,  by  A.  Rizzo.  It  is  so  called  from 
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the  two  huge  statues  of  Mars  and  Neptune,  by 
Sansorino,  planted  on 'either  side  of  the  head  of 
the  staircase.  The  steps  are  inlaid  in  front  with 
a  sort  of  tesselated  metal,  and  the  portals  and 
arches  gleam  with  the  finest  and  most  delicately 
sculptured  marbles.  The  Doges  were  formerly 
crowned  on  the  platform  at  the  head  of  these 
stairs ;  and  here  Byron  represents  Marino  Faliero 
as  being  divested  of  his  dignity,  and  suffering 
execution. 

"  One  has  approached  the  Doge,  and  now  they  strip 
The  ducal  bonnet  from  his  head — and  now 
He  raises  his  keen  eyes  to  heaven;  I  see 
Them  glitter,  and  his  lips  move.    Hush!  hush! — no; 
'Twas  but  a  murmur.    Curse  upon  the  distance! 
His  words  are  inarticulate,  but  the  voice 
Swells  up  like  muttered  thunder :  would  we  could 
But  gather  a  sole  sentence! 

'Tis  vain; 

I  cannot  hear  him.    How  his  hoary  hair 
Streams  on  the  wind,  like  foam  upon  the  wave ! 
Now — now — he  kneels — and  now  they  form  a  circle 
Round  him,  and  all  is  hidden;  but  I  see 
The  lifted  sword  in  air— Ah!  hark!  it  falls! 
The  gory  head  rolls  down  the  Giants'  Steps  ! " 

The  principal  apartments  in  the  Palace  are, 
the  Sala  del  Maggior  Consiglio  (the  Hall  of  the 
Greater  Council),  175J-  feet  long,  84  J  feet  broad, 
and  51J  feet  high,  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Tintoretto,  Bassano,  Zucchero,  Paolo  Veronese, 
and  Giovane.  Round  the  Hall  is  the  celebrated 
frieze  of  portraits  of  the  seventy-two  Doges,  com- 
mencing from  A.D.  809,  the  space  which  should 
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have  been  occupied  by  that  of  Marino  Faliero 
being  covered  with  a  black  veil ;  the  Scala  della 
Bussola,  with  the  opening  near  the  entrance 
marked  by  a  lion's  head — the  famous  Lion's 
Mouth,  into  which  were  thrown  the  secret  de- 
nunciations of  the  wealthy  and  powerful;  the 
Sala  delle  Quattro  Porte,  so  called  from  the  four 
doors  designed  by  Palladio;  the  Sola  del  Collegio, 
or  Audience- Chamber,  where  the  Doge  and  the 
grandi  received  foreign  ambassadors;  and  the 
Sotto  Piomboj  or  prisons,  "under  the  leads," 
where  Silvio  Pellico  was  confined.  In  its  min- 
gled wealth  and  gloominess,  splendour  and  ob- 
scurity— in  its  state-chambers  gleaming  with  gold 
and  colours,  and  its  dark  and  unwholesome  cells 
— the  Ducal  Palace  is  a  faithful  embodiment  of 
Venetian  history,  of  its  outward  glories  and  its 
internal  tyranny. 

THE  DOGANA  DEL  MARE, 

built  in  1682,  is  situated  on  a  point  of  land  which 
juts  out  between  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Canale 
della  Gruidecca.  The  structure  is  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  architectural  pretensions.  It  is 
crowned  with  a  noble  dome,  and  enriched  with 
numerous  statues.  Here  is  transacted  the  Cus- 
toms business  of  the  port  of  Venice. 
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ST.  PETEE'S  CATHEDRAL,  ROME. 

"But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone,  with  nothing  like  to  thee — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be, 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honour  piled, 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect ?    Majesty, 
Power,  glory,  strength  and  beauty— all  are  aisled 

In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

"  Enter :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not; 
And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessened ;  but  thy  mind, 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined, 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 

His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow/' 

BYRON,  Childe  Harold. 

From  every  point  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome, 
and  from  the  elevated  places  of  the  Eternal  City 
itself,  the  traveller  perceives  the  majestic  dome 
of  St.  Peter's,  towering  in  all  its  grandeur '  above 
the  ruins  of  the  Past  and  the  tawdry  littlenesses 
of  the  Present,  a  majestic  commentary  on  the 
chance  and  change  of  Roman  annals.  Gibbon 
has  justly  characterized  it  as  "  the  most  glorious 
structure  that  ever  has  been  applied  to  the  use  of 
religion."  And  Dickens  employs  scarcely  less 
enthusiastic  language.  "  The  first  burst  of  the 
interior,"  he  says,  "  in  all  its  expansive  majesty 
and  glory,  and,  most  of  all,  the  looking  up  into 
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the  dome,  is  a  sensation  never  to  be  forgotten/' 
But  pre-eminent  as  it  is  in  magnificence,  it  lacks 
something  in  sublimity.  It  might  be  a  Pantheon, 
or  a  Senate-house,  but  it  never  seems  to  have 
been  intended  for  a  temple.  If  the  highest  ex- 
cellence of  architecture  consists  in  the  fitness  of 
a  particular  edifice  for  a  particular  purpose,  then 
St.  Peter's  does  not  attain  that  highest  excellence. 
It  is  not  "  religiously  impressive  or  affecting/' 
It  is  a  splendid  pile,  and  one  admires  the  genius 
of  its  architect,  and  revels  in  the  gorgeousness  of  its 
decorations,  and  computes  the  immense  cost  of  its 
erection,  but  one  does  not  feel  that  it  is — what 
the  poet  would  have  us  believe — "  an  eternal  ark 
of  worship  undefiled/'  One  does  not  instinctively 
bend  the  knee,  and  pour  out  the  heart  in  prayer. 
It  is  no  Holy  of  Holies,  filled  with  the  presence 
of  the  Invisible  God,  but  a  gorgeous  theatre, 
where  man  goes  through  certain  dramatic  acts  of 
devotion,  to  dazzle  the  senses  and  flatter  the 
imagination. 

One  such  scene  has  been  graphically  sketched  by 
the  traveller  already  quoted,  and  his  description 
may  be  given  here  as  illustrative  of  the  true  charac- 
ter of  this  celebrated  structure.  When  he  visited 
the  great  Cathedral,  he  saw  a  large  space  behind 
the  altar  fitted  up  with  boxes  like  those  of  the  Ital- 
ian Opera  in  London,  but  much  more  gaudily  dec- 
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orated.  In  the  centre  of  the  little  theatre  thus 
railed  off  stood  a  canopied  dais,  with  the  Pope's 
chair  upon  it.  The  pavement  was  covered  with 
a  carpet  of  the  brightest  green ;  and  what  with 
this  green,  and  the  intolerable  reds  and  crimsons, 
and  gold-bordered  hangings,  "  the  whole  concern 
looked  like  a  stupendous  bon-bon."  A  large 
box  for  lady-strangers  was  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  altar,  and  shone  resplendent  with  ladies  in 
black  dresses  and  black  veils.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  Pope's  guard,  in  red  coats,  leather  breeches, 
and  jack -boots,  guarded  all  this  reserved  space 
with  drawn  swords ;  and  from  the  altar,  all  down 
the  nave,  a  broad  avenue  was  kept  clear  by  the 
Pope's  Swiss  guard,  who  wear  a  quaint  striped 
surcoat,  and  striped  light  legs,  and  carry  halberds 
of  a  very  ludicrous  make. 

All  about  the  green  carpet  moved  freely  a 
crowd  of  people,  talking  to  each  other,  staring  at 
the  Pope,  or  grinning  hideously  at  the  ladies. 
Dotted  here  and  there  were  little  knots  of  friars 
(Francescani  or  Cappuccini,  in  their  coarse  brown 
dresses  and  peaked  hoods),  making  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  resplendent  ecclesiastics  of  higher 
rank,  and  being  gratified  in  their  humility  to  the 
utmost  by  being  shouldered  and  hustled  and 
elbowed  on  every  side.  Some  of  these  had  muddy 
sandals  and  travel-worn  garments,  having  trudged 
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in  from  the  country.  Most  of  them  were  stolid 
in  aspect,  fixing  a  stony  glare  of  stupid  wonder 
at  all  the  glory  and  magnificence  that  shone  be- 
fore them. 

Upon  the  green  carpet  itself,  and  gathered 
round  the  altar,  stood  a  perfect  army  of  cardinals 
and  priests,  in  red,  gold,  purple,  violet,  white, 
and  fine  linen.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  wan- 
dered functionaries  in  black  gowns,  and  function- 
aries in  many-coloured  gowns,  and  ecclesiastics 
in  black  cassocks,  and  English  travellers  curious 
and  irreverent — the  whole  presenting  a  spectacle 
not  at  all  like  a  congregation  of  the  devout  for 
devout  purposes,  but  like  a  mob  of  super- 
numeraries in  some  melo-dramatic  show. 

"  There  was  a  great  pile  of  candles  lying  down 
on  the  floor  near  me,"  says  our  traveller,  "  which 
a  very  old  man  in  a  rusty  black  gown  with  an 
open-work  tippet,  like  a  summer  ornament  for  a 
fire-place  in  tissue-paper,  made  himself  very  busy 
in  dispensing  to  the  ecclesiastics — one  apiece 
They  loitered  about  with  these  for  some  time, 
under  their  arms  like  walking-sticks,  or  in  their 
hands  like  truncheons.  At  a  certain  period  of  the 
ceremony,  however,  each  earned  his  candle  up  to 
the  Pope,  laid  it  across  his  two  knees  to  be 
blessed,  took  it  back  again,  and  filed  off.  This 
was  done  in  a  very  attenuated  procession  and 
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occupied  a  long  time ; — not  because  it  takes  long 
to  bless  a  candle  through  and  through,  but 
because  there  were  so  many  candles  to  be 
blessed.  At  last  they  were  all  blessed ;  and 
then  they  were  all  lighted;  and  then  the  Pope 
was  taken  up,  chair  and  all,  and  carried  round 
the  church." 

St.  Peter's  occupies  the  site  of  an  oratory 
erected  by  St.  Anacletus,  Bishop  of  Rome  in 
A.D.  90,  to  mark  the  burial-place  of  the  remains 
of  the  great  apostle,  after  his  crucifixion  on  the 
hill  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio. 

In  306  the  Emperor  Constantino  the  Great 
founded  here  a  basilica,  which  became  almost  as 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Christian  pilgrims  as  is  the 
Kaaba  of  Mecca  to  the  faithful  Moslem.  When  it 
fell  into  rapid  decay  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Pope  Nicholas  V.  commenced  a  new  and 
more  extensive  building,  whose  progress  was 
arrested  by  his  death.  Julius  II.,  a  man  of 
lofty  ambition  and  bold  imagination,  resumed 
the  work  on  a  grander  scale,  and  called  in  the 
great  architect  Bramante  to  furnish  him  with  a 
design  which  should  be  equal  to  his  vast  concep- 
tions. The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the 
Pope  in  1506,  under  the  pier  now  marked  out 
by  a  statue  of  St.  Yeronica.  The  plan  was  a 
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Greek  cross,  with  a  hexastyle  portico  attached, 
and  an  immense  cupola  in  the  centre,  to  rest  upon 
four  colossal  piers.  These,  and  the  arches  spring- 
ing from  them,  were  all  that  was  completed 
before  Bramante's  death  in  1514.  Leo  X.,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  tiara,  then  appointed  as  his 
architects  Giuliano  di  Sangallo,  Giovanni  da 
Verona,  and  Raphael;  but  the  work  made  little 
progress,  and  archifect  after  architect  was  pre- 
maturely carried  off  by  death.  Finally,  Paul 
III.  intrusted  its  superintendence  to  Michael 
Angelo,  who  has  left  upon  St.  Peter's  the  visible 
impress  of  his  gigantic  genius.  He  began  the 
dome  on  a  different  plan  from  that  of  Bramante, 
asserting  that  he  would  raise  the  Pantheon  aloft 
in  the  air.  He  lived  tp  see  its  drum  completed, 
and  died  in  1563  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine. 
Yignola  and  Pirro  Ligorio  were  then  appointed 
to  carry  out  his  superb  designs,  but  the  dome 
was  completed  by  their  successor,  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  in  the  pontificate  of  Sextus  V.,  who,  to 
insure  its  consummation  in  his  lifetime  spent 
upon  it  100,000  gold  crowns  annually,  and 
employed  six  hundred  workmen  upon  it  night 
and  day.  Clement  VIIT.  adorned  the  interior 
with  mosaics.  Paul  V.  charged  Carlo  Maderno 
with  the  completion  of  the  Cathedral;  but  he, 
unhappily,  deviated  from  Michael  Angelo's  de- 
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signs,  changed  the  ground-plan  to  a  Latin  cross, 
and  erected  a  facade  on  so  faulty  a  principle  that 
the  dome,  which  should  be  the  crown  and  glory 
of  the  whole  structure,  is  concealed  from  view. 

The  nave  was  completed  in  1612;  the  facade 
and  portico  in  1614;  and  the  Cathedral  was 
solemnly  dedicated  by  Urban  VIII.  on  the  18th 
of  November  1626.  The  superb  colonnade  which 
surroiinds  the  piazza  was  begun  by  Bernini  in 
1667;  and  the  sacristy  was  erected,  from  the 
designs  of  Carlo  Marchionni,  by  Pius  VI.  in 
1780.  From  the  first  foundation,  therefore,  in 
1450,  to  the  dedication  of  the  building  by  Urban 
VIII.,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
years  elapsed ;  to  the  completion  of  the  works  by 
Pius  VI.,  of  three  centuries  and  a  half; — and  no 
less  than  forty-three  Popes  reigned  over  the 
Roman  Catholic  world  during  the  erection  of 
this  grand  memorial  of  Christian  art.  The  cost 
was  so  enormous,  that  to  defray  it  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  resorted  to  the  sale  of  indulgences.  The 
monk  Tetzel  was  one  of  the  most  active  agents 
in  disposing  of  these  "  licenses  to  sin/'  and  thus 
aroused  the  indignation  of  Luther;  so  that  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's  contributed,  in  no  insig- 
nificant degree,  to  the  Reformation.  The  total 
outlay  up  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  estimated  at  £10,250,000,  exclusive  of  the 
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interior  decorations ;  and  the  annual  expenditure 
on  repairs  amounts  to  £6300.  The  area  occupied 
by  all  the  buildings  of  St.  Peter's  measures 
240,000  square  feet. 

Before  glancing  at  some  of  the  more  notable 
features  of  this  sumptuous  pile,  we  may  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  its  size  and  proportions : — 

ft.    in. 

Itslengthis 613  6 

(that  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  520  ft.  6  in.;  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Milan,  443  ft.) 

Height  of  the  nave, 152  6 

Width  of  the  nave, 87  6 

Width  of  nave  and  side  aisles 197  9 

Extreme  length  of  the  transepts, 446  6 

Circumference  of  the  four  great  pilasters  that  support 

thedome, 253  0 

Diameter  of  the  cupola,  exterior, 195  6 

The  interior  diameter  of  the  cupola, 139  0 

Height  of  the  dome  from  the  pavement  to  the  base  of 

the  lantern, 405  0 

Height   from   the   pavement  to  the  top  of  the  cross 

outside, ,448  0 

From  these  measurements  it  results  that  St. 
Peter's  exceeds  our  St.  Paul's,  in  length,  by  93 
feet;  in  height,  by  64  feet;  and  in  the  diameter 
of  the  cupola,  including  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
by  50  feet. 

St.  Peter's,  therefore,  possesses  all  the  glory 
of  magnitude,  but  many  excellent  judges  give 
the  palm  of  architectural  excellence  to  our  Pro- 
testant Cathedral.  "  I  avow,"  says  Mr.  Laing, 
"  that  St.  Peter's  appears  to  me  a  great  architec- 
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tural  failure.  The  parts  are  magnificent,  and 
the  whole  is  of  no  effect  from  the  magnificence 
of  the  parts.  They  divide  the  effect,  distract 
the  attention  of  the  spectator,  and  prevent  any 
adequate  impression  from  the  first  view  of  the 
structure,  so  vast  as  a  whole.  The  spectator 
only  views  it  piecemeal,  not  as  one  mass.  We 
all  know  that  St.  Paul's,  with  its  dome,  could 
stand  inside  of  St.  Peter's;  yet  the  impression  of 
St.  Paul's  on  the  spectator  is  so  much  greater, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty,  and  upon  consideration 
and  comparison  only,  that  he  admits  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  fabric,  and  especially  of  the  dome,  to 
be  so  greatly  inferior  to  St.  Peter's;  and  he  finds 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  far  more  impressive  and 
grand  than  that  of  St.  Peter's,  both  in  the  near 
and  in  the  distant  view,  both  inside  and  outside. 
"  The  reason  I  imagine  to  be,"  continues  Mr. 
Laing,  "  that  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  is  simple, 
without  accompaniment;  the  spectator  sees  it, 
and  it  alone;  and  receives  its  full  impression 
undisturbed,  without,  by  any  superfluity  of  parts, 
or  within,  by  any  profusion  of  ornament.  St. 
Peter's,  again,  is  overloaded  in  the  exterior  by 
so  many  accompaniments  of  pillars,  colonnades, 
and  ornaments,  that  the  mind  receives  no  un- 
divided impression  from  it  as  a  whole.  The 
inside,  with  its  silk  hangings,  brilliant  paintings, 
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polished  marble  pillars,  statues,  gold  and  silver 
altar-ornaments,  is  like  a  peep  into  a  child's 
penny  show-box.  All  is  tinsel  and  glitter: 
neither  th«  eye  nor  the  mind  takes  it  in  as  a 
whole,  but  views  it  in  detail ;  and  from  the 
multiplicity  and  splendour  of  the  parts,  with  a 
kind  of  painful  distraction.  You  stand  under 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  with  an  undivided  feeling 
of  awe.  You  cross  and  recross  St.  Peter's  before 
you  are  led  to  look  up  at  all,  so  many  other 
objects  press  upon  your  notice;  and  when  you 
do,  it  is  from  comparison  and  reflection,  not 
from  immediate  impression,  that  you  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  it  must  be  very  vast  and  sublime; 
and  that  you  ought  to  feel  its  grandeur,  but 
somehow  you  don't." 

The  Dome  is,  nevertheless,  the  chief  boast  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  a  remarkable  example  of  archi- 
tectural skill.  Its  immense  vault,  resting  on 
four  gigantic  piers,  invariably  commands  the 
spectator's  admiration;  which  is  enhanced  by  the 
reflection  that  another  and  faster  cupola  extends 
outside  it,  and  that  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
summit  of  the  latter  pass  between  the  two.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  glorious  thing,  whether  we  consider 
its  design,  its  altitude,  or  even  its  decorations : 
"  Viewed  either  as  a  whole  or  as  a  part,  it 
enchants  the  eye,  it  satisfies  the  taste,  it  expands 
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the  soul.  The  very  air  seems  to  eat  up  all  that 
is  harsli  or  colossal,  and  leaves  us  nothing  but 
the  sublime  to  feast  on; — a  sublime  peculiar  as 
the  genius  of  the  immortal  architect,  and  com- 
prehensible only  on  the  spot." 

Each  of  the  four  piers  has  two  recesses  above 
it,  the  lower  ones  containing  statues  of  S.Veronica, 
S.  Helena,  S.  Longinus,  and  S.  Andrew,  about 
16  feet  high.  In  four  balconies  surmounting 
these  statues  are  kept  the  relics  of  the  respective 
saints.  On  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  four 
mosaic  medallions  of  the  Evangelists  are  em- 
blazoned; and  the  frieze  running  round  the 
circumference  of  the  dome  bears  the  following 
inscription : — 

"Tv .  Es  .  PETRVS  .  Ex .  SVPER  .  HANC  .  PETRAM  .  AEDIFICABO  . 
ECCLESIAM  .  MEAM  .  ET  .  TIBI  .  DABO  .  CLAVES  .  EEGNI  . 
CCELORVM." 

Each  letter  is  six  feet  high. 

Under  the  centre  of  the  dome,  and  covering 
the  High  Altar,  stands  the  Baldaccliino,  or  Grand 
Canopy:  a  structure  of  bronze,  supported  by  four 
spiral  columns  with  composite  capitals — all  ablaze 
with  foliaged  ornamentation  in  gold — and  mea- 
suring 95 J  feet  in  height  to  the  summit  of  the 
globe  and  cross.  The  High  Altar  is  only  made 
use  of  on  the  great  festivals  of  the  Church,  and 
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only  the  Pope,  or  a  cardinal  authorized  by  a 
special  apostolic  brief,  can  celebrate  mass  at  it. 

The  Nave  is  vaulted,  and  ornamented  with 
marbles  and  gilding,  statues  and  mosaics, 
medallions,  and  other  sculptures.  The  pave- 
ment is  composed  of  marbles,  designed  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta  and  Bernini. 

The  Tribune  was  decorated  from  the  designs 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  contains  the  famous 
Chair  of  St.  Peter,  in  bronze,  which  enshrines 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  apostle  and  his  immediate 
successors.  The  bronze  covering  was  executed 
by  Bernini  in  1667.  It  is  supported  by  four 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  SS.  Augustine.  Ambrose, 
Chrysostom,  and  Athanasius. 

The  subterranean  church,  consisting  of  the 
Grotte  Nuove  and  Grotte  Vecchie,  is  identical 
with  the  ancient  edifice  erected  by  Constantine. 
Here  are  preserved  the  sepulchral  urns  of  several 
of  the  Popes,  of  the  Emperor  Otho  II..,  of 
Christina  of  Sweden,  and  the  last  three  princes 
of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

The  various  chapels  we  can  but  enumerate : — 
the  richly  decorated  Chapel  of  the  Confessional 
is  the  most  important;  then  follow  those  of  La 
Pieta,  S.  Sebastian,  the  Madonna,  S.  Jerome, 
S.  Basil.  S.  Wenceslaus,  S.  Processus,  S.  Erasmus, 
La  Navicella,  S.  Michael,  SS.  Peter  and  Tabitha, 
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&  Leo,  the  Virgin,  S.  Thomas,  the  Choir,  the 
Presentation  of  the  Virgin,  the  Baptistery,  the 
Crucifixion,  the  Holy  Sacrament,  Santa  Colonna, 
and  the  Madonna  del  Soccorso. 

A  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  the  Sepul- 
chral Monuments,  though  few  of  them  are  dis- 
tinguished by  any  artistic  excellence.  The 
following  are  the  most  important : — 

SIXTUS  IV.  (1471-1484),  in  bronze,  finely  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs,  by  Antonio  del  Pollajuolo.* 

INNOCENT  VIIL  (1484-1492),  a  tomb  and  statue,  of  bronze,  by 
Pietro  and  Antonio  Pollajuolo. 

PAUL  IIL  (1534-1558),  a  mausoleum,  with  a  bronze  statue  of 
the  Pope,  and  allegorical  marble  statues  of  Prudence  and  Justice, 
by  Guglielmo  delta  Porto. 

GREGORY  XIII.  (1572-1585),  the  Reformer  of  the  Calendar, 
his  statue  supported  by  figures  of  Religion  and  Power,  by  Camillo 
Jlusconi. 

URBAN  VIIL  (1623-1644),  a  bronze  statue,  by  Bernini. 

ALEXANDER  VII.  (1655-1667),  the  last  work  which  was  executed 
by  the  eloquent  chisel  of  Bernini. 

INNOCENT  XL  (1676-1689),  a  tomb,  with  bas-reliefs,  by  Monot. 

ALEXANDER  VIIL  (1689-1691),  by  Arrigo  di  San  Martino. 

INNOCENT  XIL  (1691-1700),  by  Filippo  Valle. 

BENEDICT  XIV.  (1740-1758),  by  Piebro  Bracci. 

CLEMENT  XIII.  (1758-1769),  altar  tomb,  by  Canova.  The  lions 
at  the  angles  are  nobly  sculptured,  and  the  artist's  genius  receives 
admirable  illustration  in  the  figures  of  the  Pope,  who  is  re- 
presented praying,  Religion  holding  the  Cross,  and  the  Genius  of 
Death  sitting  with  torch  reversed. 

"  The  mildest  herald  by  our  fate  allotted, 
Beckons,  and  with  inverted  torch  doth  stand 
To  lead  us  with  a  gentle  hand 
Into  the  land  of  the  great  Departed, 
Into  the  Silent  Land  ! " 

Pius  VII.  (1800-1823),  a  tomb,  executed  by  the  great  Danish 
sculptor,  Thorwaldsen,  at  a  cost  of  27,000  scudi 

*  The  figures  refer  to  the  years  of  each  Pope's  pontificate. 
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LEO  XII.  (1823-1829),  a  marble  slab,  with  an  inscription 
written  by  himself. 

GREGORY  XVI.  (1831-1846),  by  Amid. 

The  COUNTESS  MATILDA,  by  Bernini. 

MARIA  CLEMENTINA  SOBIESKI,  wife  of  the  "Pretender,"  the 
so-called  James  III.,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King. 
She  died  at  Rome  in  1745,  and  is  commemorated  by  a  porphyry 
sarcophagus,  designed  by  Filppo  Bangioni. 

But  of  higher  interest  to  the  English  pilgrim 
will  be  the  fine  monument  to  the  last  three  of 
the  Stuarts,  designed  by  Canova,  and  erected  at 
the  expense  of  George  IY.  It  represents  the 
portal  of  a  mausoleum  guarded  by  genii.  Tho 
inscription  runs : — 

JACOBO  III. 
JACOBI  II.     MAGN^E.  BRIT.  REGIS  FILIO, 

KAROLO  EDVARDO, 
ET  HENRICO,  DECANO  PATRVM  CARDINALIVM, 

JACOBI  III.  FILHS, 
REGI.E  STIRPIS  STVAIIDLE  POSTREMIS. 

ANNO  MDCCCXIX. 
Beati  Mortvi  qvi  in  Domino  Morivntvr. 

On  this  memorial  the  historian,  Earl  Stanhope, 
comments  in  a  grave  and  dignified  fashion : 
"  Beneath  that  unrivalled  dome  [of  St.  Peter's] 
lie  mouldering  the  remains  of  what  was  once  a 
brave  and  gallant  heart;  and  a  stately  monu- 
ment from  the  chisel  of  Canova,  and  at  the 
charge,  as  I  believe,  of  the  House  of  Hanover^ 
has  since  risen  to  the  memory  of  James  the 
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Third,  Charles  the  Third,  and  Henry  the  Ninth, 
Kings  of  England— names  which  an  Englishman 
can  scarcely  read  without  a  smile  or  a  sigh ! 
Often  at  the  present  day  does  the  British  tra- 
veller turn  from  the  sunny  crest  of  the  Pincian, 
or  the  carnival  throng  of  the  Corso,  to  gaze  in 
thoughtful  silence  on  that  mockery  of  human 
greatness,  and  that  last  record  of  ruined  hopes ! 
The  tomb  before  him  is  of  a  race  justly  expelled; 
the  magnificent  temple  that  enshrines  it  is  of  a 
faith  wisely  reformed ;  yet  who  at  such  a  moment 
could  harshly  remember  the  errors  of  either,  and 
might  not  join  in  the  prayer  even  of  that  err- 
ing Church  for  the  departed — '  Eequiescant  in 
pace?'" 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  St.  Peter's,  we 
must  not  omit  a  reference  to  its  Fapade  and 
Colonnades. 

The  latter  were  designed  by  Bernini,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  (1657-67).  They 
are  semi-circular,  sweeping  round  on  either  wing 
with  a  bold  and  graceful  curve,  53  feet  wide, 
and  supported  by  four  rows  of  columns,  48  feet 
high.  The  number  of  columns  in  the  two 
colonnades — which  are  sufficiently  wide  apart  to 
leave  room  for  the  passage  of  two  carriages — is 
284,  besides  64  pilasters.  The  entablature  is 
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crowned  with  192  figures  of  saints,  each  12  feet 
in  height.  The  colonnades  and  statues  are  of 
travertine.  They  terminate  in  two  galleries, 
360  feet  long  and  23  feet  wide,  which  lead  to 
the  vestibule  of  the  sacred  and  sumptuous  pile. 

Standing  in  front  of  the  Cathedral,  the  stranger 
sees  before  him  a  Facade  of  three  stories  and  an 
attic,  379  feet  in  length,  and  148J  feet  in 
height.  Each  story  has  nine  windows,  and  the 
heavy  balconies  from  which  the,  Pope,  on  solemn 
festivals,  bestows  his  blessing  on  the  assembled 
multitude. 

The  eight  columns  which  relieve  the  fa$ade 
are  92  feet  6  inches  high,  with  a  diameter  of  8 
feet  9  inches.  The  attic  is  surmounted  by 
colossal  statues — 18  feet  6  inches  each — of  the 
Saviour  and  his  Apostles.  Five  open  entrances 
admit  the  faithful  or  the  curious  into  the  gor- 
geous Vestibule,  which  measures  468  feet  in 
length,  66  feet  in  height,  and  50  feet  in  width. 

But  here  we  must  close  our  details,  which, 
uninteresting  in  themselves,  will  suffice  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  immense  extent  of  the 
great  Catholic  Cathedral — St.  Peter's  of  Rome. 
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MILAN:  THE  CATHEDRAL. 

Milan  is  another  of  the  great  Italian  cities,  so 
rich  in  historical  associations,  in  memories  of 
heroic  spirits,  and  in  the  costly  trophies  of 
mediaeval  art.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  haughty 
and  wily  Viscontis — of  the  proud  and  powerful 
Sforzas,  and  long  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  councils  and  marts  of  Europe. 
But  with  neither  its  annals  nor  its  monuments 
can  we  now  concern  ourselves,  our  limited  space 
compelling  us  to  restrict  our  notice  to  the 
Duomo  or  great  Cathedral,  which  towers  supreme 
above  its  other  edifices. 

The  dimensions  of  this  celebrated  pile  are 
given  as  follows  : — 

English  fee*. 

Extreme  length 480 

Breadth  of  the  body 262 

Between  the  ends  of  the  transepts 288 

Width  of  the  nave,  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  columns 

=double  the  width  of  the  aisles 63 

Height  of  the  crown  of  the  vaulting  in  the  nave,  from  the 

pavement 153 

Height  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  statue  of  the 

Madonna,  which  crowns  the  spire 355 

The  first  stone  of  the  present  Duomo  was  laid 
by  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti — either  in  fulfilment 
of  a  vow,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts — 
in  1387.  He  chose  for  his  architect  a  German,  of 
the  name  of  Heinrich  Ahrler,  of  Gmunden;  with 
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whom  were  associated  various  Swiss,  French, 
and  Teutonic  freemasons,  and  several  Italians — 
among  others  the  illustrious  Brunelleschi  of 
Florence.  The  Duomo,  however,  is  still  incom- 
plete in  several  of  its  details,  was  frequently  in- 
terrupted in  its  progress,  and  as  frequently 
resumed.  The  octagon  cupola  was  vaulted  by 
the  two  Omodei,  father  and  son,  in  1490-1522 ; 
the  three  western  arches  of  the  nave  were  not 
completed  till  1685 ;  and  the  central  tower,  with 
the  graceful  spire  that  crowns  it,  was  finished  in 
1772,  from  the  designs  of  Croce.  Bramante, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Giulio  Komano,  em- 
ployed their  genius  in  its  embellishment.  So 
grew  the  glorious  pile — the  work  of  many  cen- 
turies and  of  many  hands ;  and  even  now  it  is 
not  consummated — the  sound  of  the  mallet  and 
the  chisel  may  still  be  heard. 

Its  ground-plan  is  a  Latin  cross,  terminated 
by  an  apse  or  tribune,  in  the  form  of  five  sides 
of  an  octagon.  The  body  is  divided  into  a  nave 
and  four  aisles  by  a  fourfold  range  of  colossal 
cloistered  columns,  with  nine  intercolumniations. 
The  transept?  and  the  chancel-end  are  separated 
into  three  aisles.  A  great  air  of  loftiness  is 
communicated  to  the  interior  by  the  vaultings  of 
the  roof  springing  direct  from  the  pillars.  The 
eye,  therefore,  embraces  the  entire  area  without 
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let  or  hindrance — the  storied  windows  and  their 
gorgeous  emblazonings,  which  dye  the  marble 
pavement  with  a  thousand  hues ;  the  sweep  of 
each  aerial  arch ;  the  lustrous  walls ;  the  number- 
less niches  filled  with  marble  figures ;  the  slender 
tapering  shafts,  with  their  foliaged  columns,  re- 
minding you  of  the  palm-trees  of  the  East.  In 
one  respect  the  Duomo  surpasses  all  other 
cathedrals — it  is  built,  paved,  roofed,  and  vaulted 
with  the  finest  and  whitest  marble.  Each  cluster 
of  pillars  is  90  feet  high,  but  not  above  8  feet  in 
diameter.  From  base  to  capital  they  are  all 
marble.  The  painted  windows  glow  with  intense 
colour.  The  pulpits  are  mostly  of  bronze, 
covered  with  fine  bas-reliefs  by  Andrea  Pello- 
zine,  and  rest  on  colossal  caryatides,  which  sym- 
bolize the  four  Evangelists  and  the  four  Doctors 
of  the  Church — SS.  Gregory,  Jerome,  Ambrose, 
and  Augustine.  Paintings  of  rare  design  and 
admirable  execution;  altars  and  memo.rial  tablets; 
rich  imitative  decoration  of  leaves,  flowers,  and 
quaint  Gothic  devices,  such  as  the  mediaeval 
architects  loved  to  indulge  their  fancy  in; — all 
combine  in  a  coup-d'ceil  of  extraordinary  splen- 
dour and  beauty.  Parts  may  be  incongruous  in 
design,  or  mean  in  execution,  but  the  whole  is 
surpassingly  impressive ;  a  noble  example  of  the 
highest  art  applied  to  devotional  purposes — a 
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fine  monument  of  the  architectural  genius  of  the 
ancient  builders. 

To  dwell  upon  Nave,  Transept,  and  Choir — on 
the  peculiarities  of  the  vaulting — on  the  oaken 
stalls  and  ambones — on  bas-reliefs  and  jewellery 
—will  be  of  little  service  to  the  youthful  reader. 
Let  us  rather  point  out  the  principal  objects  of 
interest  in  the  interior.  We  will  not  pause 
before  the  silver  statues  of  S.  Ambrose  and 
S.  Carlo,  the  two  sacred  worthies  of  Milan — statues 
wrought  by  one-and-twenty  goldsmiths;  nor  at 
the  gilt  bronze  tabernaculum  given  by  Pius  IV.; 
nor  at  the  tombs  of  Ottone  Visconti,  Archbishop 
of  Milan,  Cardinal  Caracciolo,  or  Giacomo  di 
Medici ;  but  make  our  way  at  once  to  the  sub- 
terranean church,  designed  by  Pellegrini,  where 
reposes  the  body  of  the  famous  San  Carlo  Bor- 
rtwneo.  Oval  alto-reliefs,  in  silver  gilt,  surround 
the  walls,  and  portray  the  most  notable  incidents 
in  his  career : — his  birth ;  his  presidency  of  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Milan,  which  in  1505  dealt 
some  hard  blows  at  the  iniquities  of  the  Roman 
Church ;  his  distribution  among  the  poor  of  the 
whole  proceeds  (42,000  crowns)  of  the  sale  of  his 
principality  of  Oria ;  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
him,  when  a  priest  named  Farina  fired  at  the 
reformer,  while  he  was  kneeling  before  the  altar, 
and  the  choir  solemnly  chanting  "  Let  not  your 
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heart  be  troubled,  neither  be  ye  afraid," — the 
ball  struck  him  on  the  back,  but  glanced  aside 
from  the  silken  cope  without  inflicting  any  in- 
jury; the  translation  of  holy  relics  which  he 
superintended;  his  death  (November  4,  1584); 
his  apotheosis.  The  body  of  the  saint,  embalmed 
but  not  undecayed,  the  brown  skin  scarcely 
covering  the  bony  face,  the  whole  looking  all  the 
ghastlier  for  the  sumptuous  robes  in  which  it  is 
invested — a  striking  commentary  on  the  muta- 
bility of  human  things  —  rests  in  a  shrine  of 
rock  crystal  and  silver,  the  gift  of  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain.  In  the  rich  tapestry  which  hangs  around 
is  embroidered  in  golden  letters  the  saint's 
favouiite  motto,  Humilitas — a  motto  illustrated 
by  the  simplicity  of  his  life,  but  contradicted  in 
the  magnificence  which  surrounds  his  mouldering 
remains. 

The  Baptistery  is  a  small  square  temple  sup- 
ported by  four  columns  of  porphyry.  Pellegrini 
designed  it.  Here  an  ancient  lab  rune,  or  Byzan- 
tine bath,  is  made  use  of  as  a  font ;  the  Ambrosian 
ritual — which  alone  is  followed  out  in  the  Duomo 
— requiring  the  act  of  baptism  to  take  place  by 
immersion. 

The  principal  Chapels  are  those  of  San  Gio- 
vanni Bono,  of  the  Crucifix,  and  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 
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of  Nature,  the  eye  incessantly  rests  on  that  white 
line  of  icy  mountains,  which  catches  the  morning 
light,  and  the  noonday  glory,  and  the  twilight 
shadows,  to  the  north  and  east.  There  rise  the 
sublime  heads  of  St.  Gothard,  the  Simplon, 
Monte  Rosa,  Monte  Cenis,  Monte  Viso,  and  many 
another  giant  of  the  Alpine  range — motionless, 
silent,  and  sublime — unaffected  by  those  changes 
of  time  and  fate  which  have  been  wrought  out  in 
the  populous  plain  beneath  them.  There,,  the 
mountains ;  here,  the  cathedral :  there,  God's 
temples  not  made  with  hands,  symbolic  of  the 
divine  power;  here,  the  human  handiwork  de- 
signed to  celebrate  the  divine  love :  and  every- 
where, in  plain  and  city  and  mountain  solitude, 
the  divine  love  and  divine  power  all-pervading 
and  everlasting ! 


THE  DUOMO   OF   FLORENCE. 

"  Of  all  the  fairest  cities  of  the  earth, 
None  are  so  fair  as  Florence. 

ROGERS. 

Florence,  the  present  capital  of  the  new  Italian 
kingdom,  is  pleasantly  planted  among  woods  and 
waters,  orchards  and  gardens,  in  the  fertile  vale 
of  the  Arno,  surrounded  by  numberless  verdurous 
hills,  and  sheltered  by  ranges  of  mountains  which 
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gradually  rise  in  elevation  until  they  merge  in 
the  great  chain  of  the  Apennines. 

Firenze  la  Bella,  as  the  Italians  affectionately 
call  it,  is  second  only  to  Rome  in  those  glorious 
recollections  which  spring  from  the  exercise  of 
the  highest  genius  and  the  display  of  the  highest 
heroism. 

"  Florence,  exult !  for  thou  so  mightily 
Hast  thriven,  that  o'er  land  and  sea  thy  wings 
Thou  beatest." 

DANTE,  Inferno. 

She  may  well  be  proud  of  her  history,  may  well 
rejoice  in  her  sons !  Not  to  herself  was  their 
influence  confined,  nor  to  their  own  age,  for  it  is 
powerful  even  now  in  far  isles  of  the  sea,  whose 
names  were  scarcely  known  to  those  mighty 
spirits.  What  do  we  not  owe — we  heirs  of  Time 
— to  the  impassioned  song  of  Petrarch,  to  the 
grandly  awful  strain  of  Dante,  to  the  romantic 
energy  of  Alfieri,  to  the  gay  conceptions  of 
Boccaccio,  to  the  glorious  genius  of  Michael 
Angelo,  to  the  serene  meditations  of  the  "starry 
Galileo?"  To  the  princely  munificence  of  the 
Medici,  is  not  Art,  is  not  Literature  indebted  ? 
And  is  not  all  the  world  the  better  for  the  in- 
stances of  sublime  patriotism  which  shine  forth 
in  the  annals  of  Florence,  from  the  days  when 
her  citizens  repulsed  from  her  walls  the  invading 
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Goths,  to  the  epoch  of  her  palmiest  state  under 
the  fostering  care  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  ? 

These  recollections  overpower  us  when  we 
enter  its  Duomo,  and  gaze  astonished  at  the 
splendid  beauty  of  its  interior.  Its  walls  are 
encrusted  with  black  and  white  marbles;  its 
pavement — the  work  in  part  of  Michael  Angelo 
—is  composed  of  variegated  marbles  wrought  in 
devices  of  much  grace  and  delicacy ;  its  paintings 
are  master-pieces  from  the  hands  of  great  mas- 
ters; statuary,  from  the  chisels  of  the  most 
eminent  sculptors,  adorn  it  within  and  without ; 
and  the  narrow  windows,  filled  with  glass  of  the 
richest  colouring,  admit  only  a  soft,  subdued, 
and  tremulous  light,  which  invests  the  whole 
with  a  magical  atmosphere  of  purity  and  peace. 

The  foundations  of  the  Duomo  were  laid  on 
the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  1298  ;  and  the  designs 
were  from  the  hand  of  Arnolfo,  the  son  of  Lapo 
di  Cambio  da  Colle.  He  died  in  1310,  and  the 
great  work  was  next  intrusted  to  the  famous 
Giotto,  who  erected  the  campanile,  and  the  ori- 
ginal fayade,  unhappily  destroyed  in  1558.  After 
Giotto's  death,  the  building  progressed  but  slowly, 
under  different  artists,  until  1420,  when  the 
magistrates  and  citizens  called  to  their  aid  Filippo 
di  Ser  Brunelleschi.  This  great  sculptor  and 
architect,  in  company  with  Donatello,  had  visited 
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Rome,  and  saturated  his  soul  with  beauty — so  to 
speak — among  its  glorious  ruins.  He  now  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  the  grand  idea  which  he  had 
formed,  of  uniting  the  four  arms  of  the  unfinished 
pile — its  nave,  choir,  and  transepts — by  a  dome 
or  cupola  which  should  be  the  largest  in  the 
world!  Arnolfo,  in  his  original  design,  had  pro- 
vided for  a  dome,  but  Brunelleschi's  was  a  far 
more  ambitious  conception.  The  space  to  be 
covered  was  so  much  larger  than  any  vaulting  of 
the  kind  previously  attempted,  that  the  Floren- 
tines hesitated  before  adopting  their  architect's 
scheme.  Brunelleschi  refused  to  withdraw  it; 
and  the  discussion  grew  so  heated,  that  the  com- 
mittee before  whom  he  was  explaining  it  ordered 
the  donzelli,  or  ushers,  to  take  him  up  bodily, 
and  remove  him  from  the  room.  His  was  the 
persistency  of  genius,  however,  and  his  persever- 
ance was  finally  crowned  with  success.  Before 
Ins  death,  in  1446,  he  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  cupola  completed,  all  except  the  ex- 
ternal covering  of  the  drum  on  which  it  rests. 
Taken  per  se,  it  is,  as  before  stated,  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  exceeds  in  grandeur  and  beauty 
the  domes  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  the  Cathedral 
at  Pisa,  and  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  For  the  latter 
it  served  as  the  model ;  and  such  was  the  admira- 
tion which  it  excited  in  the  breast  of  Michael 
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Angelo,  that  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  Come  te  non 
voglio,  meglio  di  te  non  posso." 

DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  DUOMO. 

Ft.      in. 

Totallength, 500  0 

Height  from  the  pavement  to  the  summit  of 

the  cross, 887  0 

Length  of  the  transepts,  from  north  to  south,..  305  0 

Width  of  the  nave,  and  north  and  south  aisles,  128  0 

Height  of  the  nave, 153  0 

Height  of  north  and  south  aisles, 90  6 

Diameter  of  the  octagonal  cupola, 138  « 

Height  from  the  cornice  of  the  drum  to  the 

apex  of  the  dome, 133  3 

The  exterior  is  adorned  with  fa9ade  statues, 
marbles,  and  carved  work,  but  need  not  detain 
our  steps.  In  the  interior  we  are  struck,  at 
first,  by  the  noble  sweep  of  the  four  arches, 
which  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  nave ;  by 
the  beauty  of  the  variegated  pavement,  and  rich 
deep  hues  of  the  stained  windows,  mostly  de- 
signed by  Grhiberti  and  Donatello,  and  executed 
by  a  Florentine  artist,  Domenico  Livi  da  Gam- 
bassi,  in  1434.  The  Englishman's  glance  will 
next  rest,  with  satisfaction,  on  the  memorial  of 
an  illustrious  compatriot — a  monumental  fresco 
to  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  the  famous  leader  of  Free 
Lances,  whom  Hallam  designates  as  "the  first 
real  general  of  modern  times ;  the  earliest  master, 
however  imperfect,  in  the  science  of  Turenne  and 
Wellington."  He  was  first  bound,  says  quaint 
old  Fuller,  to  a  tailor  in  the  city  of  London,  but 
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soon  turned  his  needle  into  a  sword,  and  his 
thimble  into  a  shield.  Knighted  by  Edward  III., 
lie  was  afterwards  appointed  commander  of  the 
Florentine  forces,  and  by  his  successes  and  his 
loyalty  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  State.  He 
was  a  man  who  made  his  mark  in  the  stirring 
history  of  his  time. 

Another  interesting  object  is  the  bust  and 
mural  tablet  of  Brunelleschi,  the  great  architect 
of  the  Duomo.  His  best  epitaph  would  be  that 
of  Wren — Si  requiras  monumenium,  circumspice  I 
Giotto  is  also  commemorated  here,  and  Marsilio 
Ficino,  who  advocated  the  merits  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  against  the  overweening  claims  of  the 
doctrine  of  Aristotle. 

The  grim  illustrations  of  Paradise,  Hell,  angels, 
prophets,  and  saints,  which  cover  the  interior  of 
the  cupola,  were  designed  by  Vasari. 

Behind  the  High  Altar  is  a  Pietd — that  is,  a 
group  of  Mary  and  Nicodemus  entombing  the 
body  of  the  Saviour — by  Michael  Angelo.  It  was 
the  sculptor's  last  work,  and  is  left  unfinished. 

Near  the  door  in  the  north  aisle  is  a  portrait 
of  Dante  by  Domenico  di  Michelino,  placed  here 
by  a  decree  of  the  State  in  1465.  Th«  features 
and  costume  of  the  great  poet  are  those  well 
known  to  English  connoisseurs  through  Flax- 
man's  designs. 
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The  Duomo  has  claims  on  our  interest  and 
admiration  apart  from  its  architectural  excellence. 
Here  was  assembled  the  celebrated  council,  where 
a  Byzantine  Emperor,  encircled  by  the  patriarchs 
of  the  Greek  Church,  sat  enthroned  next  to  the 
Roman  Pontiff  and  his  prelates — the  last  occasion 
on  which  the  chiefs  of  the  two  most  ancient 
ecclesiastical  communions  met  together  on  terms 
of  faith  and  amity.  Here  also  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III.,  attended  by  his  vassal  kings, 
dukes,  and  princes,  presided  in  imperial  state, 
and  knighted  the  worthiest  of  his  followers. 
Here,  too,  the  youthful  Giuliano  de'  Medici  fell, 
stabbed  to  death  by  the  daggers  of  the  Pazzi — a 
crime  which  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  their  am- 
bitious hopes,  and  secured  the  supremacy  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  The  tragedy  has  been 
well  described  by  Roscoe  : — "  The  conspirators 
having  taken  their  stations  near  their  intended 
victims — the  two  brothers,  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano 
— waited  with  impatience  for  the  appointed  sig- 
nal. The  bell  rang — the  priest  raised  the  con- 
secrated wafer — the  people  bowed  before  it — and 
at  the  same  instant  Bandini  plunged  a  short 
dagger  into  the  breast  of  Giuliano.  On  receiving 
the  wound,  he  took  a  few  hasty  steps  and  fell, 
when  Francesco  de'  Pazzi  rushed  upon  him  with 
incredible  fury,  and  stabbed  him  in  different  parts 
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of  his  body,  continuing  to  repeat  his  strokes  even 
after  he  was  apparently  dead.  Such  was  the 
violence  of  his  rage,  that  he  wounded  himself 
deeply  in  the  thigh.  The  priests  who  had  under- 
taken the  murder  of  Lorenzo  were  not  equally 
successful.  An  ill-directed  blow  from  Maffei, 
which  was  aimed  at  the  throat,  but  took  place 
behind  the  neck,  rather  roused  him  to  his  defence 
than  disabled  him.  He  immediately  threw  off 
his  cloak,  and  holding  it  up  as  a  shield  in  his  left 
hand,  with  his  right  he  drew  his  sword,  and  re- 
pelled his  assailants.  Perceiving  that  their  pur- 
pose was  defeated,  the  two  ecclesiastics,  after 
having  wounded  one  of  Lorenzo's  attendants, 
who  had  interposed  to  defend  him,  endeavoured 
to  save  themselves  by  flight.  At  the  same 
moment  Bandini,  his  dagger  streaming  with  the 
blood  of  Griuliano,  rushed  towards  Lorenzo ;  but 
meeting  in  his  way  with  Francesco  Nori,  a  person 
in  the  service  of  the  Medici,  and  in  whom  they 
placed  great  confidence,  he  stabbed  him  with  a 
wound  instantaneously  mortal.  At  the  approach 
of  Bandini  the  friends  of  Lorenzo  encircled  him, 
and  hurried  him  into  the  sacristy,  when  Politiano 
and  others  closed  the  doors,  which  were  of  brass. 
Apprehensions  being  entertained  that  the  weapon 
which  had  wounded  him  was  poisoned,  a  young 
man  attached  to  Lorenzo  sucked  the  wound.  A 
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general  alarm  and  consternation  commenced  in 
the  church ;  and  such  was  the  tumult  which 
ensued,  that  it  was  at  first  believed  that  the 
building  was  falling  in ;  but  no  sooner  was  it 
understood  that  Lorenzo  was  in  danger,  than 
several  of  the  youth  of  Florence  formed  themselves 
into  a  body,  and  receiving  him  into  the  midst  of 
them,  conducted  him  to  his  house,  making  a 
circuitous  turn  from  the  church,  lest  he  should 
meet  with  the  dead  body  of  his  brother." 

Close  to  the  front  of  the  Duomo,  but  totally 
detached  from  it,  rises  the  Campanile,  or  belfry. 
It  was  designed  by  Giotto,  and  begun  by  him 
in  1334 — the  Florentine  magistracy  being  am- 
bitious of  constructing  an  edifice  which,  in 
height  and  richness  of  workmanship,  should 
far  transcend  any  structure  raised  by  Greek 
or  Roman  in  the  heyday  of  his  power  and 
the  palmiest  period  of  his  art.  It  is  a  square 
tower  of  four  stories,  in  the  richest  style  of 
Italian  Gothic,  attaining  an  elevation  of  275} 
feet,  and  which  Giotto  had  designed  to  crown 
with  a  spire  that  should  rise  another  95f  feet. 
Within,  the  chambers  are  finely  vaulted ;  and  a 
flight  of  414  steps  leads  to  the  summit,  which,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  commands  a  glorious  pros- 
pect. 
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THE  LEANING  TOWEK-PISA. 

The  moon  was  shining,  says  Charles  Dickens, 
when  we  approached  Pisa,  and  for  a  long  time 
we  could  see,  behind  the  wall,  the  Leaning 
Tower,  all  awry  in  the  uncertain  light;  the 
shadowy  original  of  the  old  pictures  in  school- 
books  setting  forth  the  "wonders  of  the  world." 
Like  most  things  connected  in  their  first  associa- 
tions with  school-books  and  school-times,  it  was 
too  small.  I  felt  it  keenly.  It  was  nothing  like 
so  high  above  the  wall  as  I  had  hoped.  Still,  it 
looked,  very  well,  and  very  strange,  and  very 
much  out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  quiet  air 
of  Pisa  too;  the  big  guard-house  at  the  gate, 
with  only  two  little  soldiers  in  it;  the  streets, 
with  scarcely  any  show  of  people  in  them;  and 
the  Arno,  flowing  quaintly  through  the  centre  of 
the  town,  were  excellent. 

The  Leaning  Tower  is  situated  in  "  a  grave, 
retired  place,  apart  from  the  general  resort,  and 
carpeted  with  smooth  green  turf/'  Here  is  clus- 
tered as  remarkable  a  group  of  buildings  as  any 
in  the  world — the  Tower,  the  Baptistery,  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  Church  of  the  Campo  Santo ; 
each  fortunate  in  its  solitude  and  its  society — 
fortunate  in  its  isolation  from  the  town,  and  in 
its  location  with  its  sister  edifices.  All  the 
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artistic  life  and  vigour  of  ancient  Pisa  seem  to 
stand  expressed  and  embodied  here. 

The  Cathedral  was  begun  in  1067 ;  completed 
and  consecrated  in  1118.  The  name  of  the 
architect  was  Busketus.  It  is  built  on  the  plan 
of  a  Latin  cross;  the  length  of  the  main  limb 
being  311  feet;  of  the  transepts,  237  feet  4  inches; 
the  width  of  the  nave  and  four  aisles,  106  feet 
6  inches.  It  is  a  glorious  pile,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  mediaeval  times ; 
not  unworthy,  if  true,  of  the  circumstances  of  its 
origin — as  a  thanksgiving  from  Pisa  to  the  Most 
High  for  a  great  victory  gained  over  the  Saracen 
invaders  of  Sicily  in  the  harbour  of  Palermo. 

The  extraordinary  Campanile,  or  Bell  Tower, 
better  known  as  the  Leaning  Tower,  was  begun 
in  August  1174.  Its  architects  were  Bonanno 
of  Pisa,  and  John  of  Innsbruck.  Sismondi  has 
compared  it,  with  much  truth,  to  the  usual 
pictorial  representations  in  children's  books  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  "It  is  a  happy  simile,  and 
conveys  a  better  idea  of  the  building  than  chap- 
ters of  laboured  description.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  grace  and  lightness  of  the  structure;  nothing 
can  be  more  remarkable  than  its  general  appear- 
ance. In  the  course  of  the  ascent  to  the  top 
(which  is  by  an  easy  staircase),  the  inclination  is 
not  very  apparent ;  but  at  the  summit  it  be- 
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comes  so,  and  gives  one  the  sensation  of  being  in 
a  ship  that  has  heeled  over,  through  the  action 
of  an  ebb-tide.  The  view  within,  from  the  ground 
— looking  up,  as  through  a  slanted  tube — is  also 
very  curious.  It  certainly  inclines  as  much  as 
the  most  sanguine  tourist  could  desire.  The 
natural  impulse  of  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a 
hundred,  who  were  about  to  recline  upon  the 
grass  below  it,  to  rest,  and  contemplate  the 
adjacent  buildings,  would  probably  be,  not  to 
take  up  their  position  under  the  leaning  side;  it 
is  so  very  much  aslant." 

The  Tower  deviates  13  feet  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. It  is  cylindrical,  53  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  179  feet  in  height.  It  consists  of 
eight  tiers  or  stories  of  columns,  each  of  which 
supports  semicircular  arches,  the  whole  forming 
as  many  open  galleries  round  the  Tower.  The 
eighth  story  was  added  by  Tomaso  Pisano, 
about  1350. 

The  basement,  where  the  arches  are  solid,  ex- 
hibits some  slight  ornamentation,  such  as  mosaics 
and  a  few  fourteenth  century  sculptures.  An 
inscription  was  put  up  in  1839,  to  commemorate 
the  experiments  which  Galileo  made  here  on  the 
fall  of  bodies — experiments  which  led  to  Newton's 
discovery  of  the  theory  of  gravitation. 

The  ascent  of  the  Campanile  is  by  294  steps, 
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and  presents  no  difficulty.  On  the  summit  are 
seven  bells,  so  arranged  that  the  heavier  metal 
should  hang  on  the  side  where  it  may  counteract 
the  inclination  of  the  building.  The  largest 
weighs  12,0001bs.,  and  all  are  remarkable  for 
their  full  and  melodious  sound.  The  best  toned, 
called  the  Pasquareccia,  was  formerly  tolled  when 
criminals  were  led  out  to  execution. 

From  the  summit  of  the  Campanile  the  tourist 
looks  out  upon  a  landscape  which  'is  full  of 
interest  and  variety.  The  city  and  the  surround- 
ing plain;  dense  woodland  and  blooming  garden; 
orchard,  vineyard,  and  crystal  brook;  the  blue 
line  of  the  Mediterranean;  Leghorn,  with  its 
lighthouse  and  shipping,  clustered  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Nero;  and  far  away  in  the  dim  distance, 
like  a  bank  of  cloud,  the  island  of  Gorgona; — these 
are  the  more  striking  details  of  the  picture. 
But  in  other  directions  the  view  is  scarcely  less 
impressive,  as  it  embraces  the  looming  shadows 
of  the  hills  which  mark  the  Lucca  frontier,  and 
the  loftier  and  more  mysterious  forms  which 
belong  to  the  remote  Apennines. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  in  explana- 
tion of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Leaning  Tower,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  arose  in  an  imper- 
fect foundation,  that  it  was  visible  before  the 
structure  had  been  carried  to  half  its  present 
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height,  and  that  the  builders  strove  to  bring 
back  the  upper  portion  to  as  vertical  a  direction 
as  was  practicable.  As  the  centre  of  gravity 
still  remains  within  its  base,  and  the  walls  are 
strengthened  with  iron  bars,  the  traveller  need 
be  under  no  apprehension  that  the  Campanile 
will  topple  down  in  ruin. 


CATHEDRAL  OF  MONREALE-SICILY. 

About  four  miles  from  Palermo  stands  the 
town  of  Monreale,  on  the  spur  of  a  lofty  mountain 
which  rises,  like  a  rock,  out  of  an  undulating 
expanse  of  cornfields,  vineyards,  and  olive  and 
orange  groves.  The  legend  runs  that  this  spot 
was  formerly  covered  with  a  denge  forest,  whither 
William  II.,  one  of  the  Norman  rulers  of  Palermo, 
was  wont  to  repair  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
On  one  occasion,  spent  with  fatigue,  he  threw 
himself  down  in  the  shadow  of  a  wide-spreading 
tree,  and  fell  asleep.  Then  a  vision  came  unto 
him,  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  shone  resplendent, 
and  bade  him  erect  a  church  in  her  honour  on 
that  very  spot.  The  devout  Norman,  when  he 
awoke,  resolved  that,  in  compliance  with  so  sacred 
an  injunction,  he  would  raise  a  pile  of  surpassing 
magnificence.  He  employed  in  its  construction 
the  most  eminent  artists,  Greek,  Italian,  and 
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Saracenic ;  and  the  building  which  resulted  from 
the  united  efforts  of  their  genius,  remains  a 
splendid  memorial  of  his  taste,  wealth,  and  devo- 
tion, though  somewhat  incongruous  in  its  com- 
bination of  styles. 

To  the  Cathedral  thus  erected  was  attached  a 
monastery.  A  town  speedily  sprung  up  around  it ; 
and  the  place,  in  honour  of  its  founder,  was 
named  Monreale,  or  the  Royal  Mount. 

Externally,  the  Monreale  Cathedral  has  little 
to  recommend  it:  no  noble  towers,  no  massive 
buttresses,  no  decorated  niches ;  only  the  great 
portal  is  interesting,  with  its  curious  mixture  of 
Grecian  scroll-work  and  Norman  chevron  mould- 
ing; and  the  east  front,  with  its  tall  slender 
pillars,  interlacing  arches,  and  elaborate  mosaics. 
The  bronze  door  on  the  west  was  the  work  of 
Bonanno,  a  sculptor  of  Pisa,  in  1186. 

Pass  into  the  interior,  and  you  are  overwhelmed 
with  its  gorgeousness.  The  whole  edifice  seems 
a-blaze  with  gold  and  mosaic;  yet  the  glory  is 
subdued  by  a  half-light  which  enhances  the 
effect,  and  renders  the  scene  more  impressive  to 
the  spectator.  The  nave,  which  is  unusually 
wide,  resembles  a  basilica,  and  has  none  of  the 
long-drawn  aisles  of  our  Gothic  cathedrals.  It 
consists  of  a  double  range  of  massive  pillars  of 
different-coloured  marbles,  taken  from  ancient 
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Roman  buildings,  and  surmounted  by  capitals, 
many  of  which,  from  their  richness  of  device  and 
excellence  of  workmanship,  testify  to  the  fancy 
and  the  chisel  of  Greek  artists.  The  arches 
above  are  slightly  pointed.  A  range  of  narrow 
windows  over  them  admits  a  softened  light  into 
the  interior,  and  just  reveals  the  elaborate  carv- 
ings and  decorations  of  the  flat  roof.  A  single 
aisle  runs  behind  the  nave,  which  terminates  in 
three  apses,  the  centre  being  the  largest. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  incongruous 
admixture  of  styles.  The  Latin  cross  of  the 
ground-plan  is  identical  with  that  of  our  Gothic 
cathedrals,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  what  is  known 
as  Gothic  architecture.  The  pillars  are  Roman, 
the  capitals  Greek,  the  mosaics  Byzantine,  the 
devices  and  decorations  Saracenic  and  Norman; 
yet  the  master  mind  of  the  architect  has  fused 
these  various  details  into  one  harmonious  whole, 
whose  splendour,  beauty,  and  richness  impress 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  an  admiration 
that  refuses  to  be  critical.  Apparently,  there  is 
no  discord — no  discrepancy:  it  is  like  a  full  rich 
harmony,  in  which  the  musician's  art  so  weaves 
the  various  independent  strains  that  they  fall 
upon  the  ear  as  one  sound,  and  seem  born  of,  or 
related  to,  each  other.  The  mosaics,  illustrative 
of  Scriptural  history,  are  all  wrought  on  a  gold 
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ground;  and  dominant  over  the  whole,  and  irre- 
sistibly compelling  the  spectator's  reverent  gaze, 
is  a  colossal  head  of  the  Saviour  in  the  central 
apse,  consecrating  the  edifice  to  the  Christian's 
faith. 

The  Cloister,  adjoining  the  Cathedral  on  the 
south  side,  is  another  striking  combination  of  the 
Saracenic  and  Norman  architecture,  and  was  also 
the  work  of  William  IT.  It  is  surrounded  by  an 
immense  number  of  elaborately  ornamented  single 
or  coupled  pillars,  with  devices  of  figures,  heads, 
knights  in  battle,  flowers,  fruit,  animals,  and 
foliage. 
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III. 


SANTA  SOPHIA-CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Is  this  the  sovereign  seat  of  Constantino? 

Is  that  indeed  Sophia's  far-famed  dome, 

Where  first  the  faith  was  led  in  triumph  home, 

Like  some  high  bride,  with  banner  and  bright  sign, 

And  melody  and  flowers?    Bound  yonder  shrine 

The  sons,  the  rivals,  yea,  the  lords  of  Eome, 

Bowed  they  in  reverence,  awed  by  Truth  Divine 

Breathed  through  the  golden  lips  of  Chrysostom  ! 

But  where  that  conquering  Cross,  which,  high  in  heaven, 

That  dome  of  old  surmounted?" 

SIB  AUBREY  DE  VERB. 
"  I  have  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roofs  swell 
Their  glittering  mass  i'  the  sun." 

BYROJT. 

MOSQUE,  says  Eliot  Warburton,  seems 
to  me  the  most  uninviting  and  prayer- 
less-looking  place  of  worship  in  the 
world :  it  is  naked,  altarless,  tawdry,  and  dreary- 
looking.  Yet  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  with 
all  its  wealth,  and  the  remains  of  the  magnifi- 
cence which  led  Justinian  to  exclaim,  "  Thank 
GTod,  I  have  been  enabled  to  outdo  Solomon !  "  is 
a  place  of  high  interest  to  the  thoughtful  traveller; 
for  there  he  finds  the  Crescent  still  triumphant 
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over  the  Cross,  and  the  creed  of  Mohammed  still 
prevailing  over  the  pure  and  simple  faith  of 
Christ. 

But  first  let  us  obtain  a  glimpse  at  Constanti- 
nople through  the  magic  glasses  of  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton.  The  triangular  peninsula  which  it  occupies 
is,  he  says,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  on  the  east  by  the  Thracian  Bosporus, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Golden  Horn,  which 
separates  it  from  Pera.  This  unique  water  is 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  runs,  bordered 
by  arsenals,  palaces,  and  storehouses,  for  seven 
miles  into  Roumelia.  All  the  fleets  of  Europe 
might  here  lie  at  anchor  among  the  very  streets, 
like  gondolas  on  the  canals  of  Venice.  The  town 
of  Pera  occupies  the  whole  face  of  the  northern 
shore,  looking  down  upon  the  Golden  Horn,  and 
out  upon  the  Bosporus :  Tophana  and  Galata  are 
involved  in  its  general  name.  Here  all  the  Euro- 
peans, with  their  respective  embassies  and  con- 
sulates, have  their  residences. 

When  seen  from  the  sea,  Constantinople  rises 
on  the  sight  like  a  fairy  vision  of  beauty.  Slowly 
emerging  from  the  bright  horizon,  minaret  after 
minaret  stalls  into  view;  mosque  domes  and 
masses  of  bright  foliage  follow ;  with  every  wave 
we  bound  over,  some  novel  and  attractive  feature 
is  developed,  until  Constantinople  stands  revealed 
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in  all  its  wondrous  magnificence.  The  Bosporus 
gleams  like  a  silver  lake;  its  purple  waves  dance 
in  the  sunlight  that  turns  their  crests  into  gold, 
and  reflect  along  their  margin  the  mingled  foli- 
age and  fortresses  that  shadow  their  deep  waters. 
Over  these  rises  a  richly  mingled  mass  of  palaces, 
and  gardens,  and  stately  towers,  and  dark  groves, 
with  many  minarets,  and  cypress  trees,  and  purple 
domes,  and  gleaming  crescents.  Beyond  that 
gorgeously-crowded  hill  the  peninsula  is  belted 
round  with  the  massive  walls  and  towers  that  so 
long  defied  the  Moslem  invaders. 

Constantinople,  or  Stamboul — ets  TTJV  iroXw,  the 
city — was  founded  by  the  great  Christian  Emperor 
in  A.D.  330,  and  embellished  with  whatever  could 
swell  the  dignity  of  an  imperial  capital  or  contri- 
bute to  the  benefit  or  pleasure  of  its  numerous 
inhabitants.  Beauty,  wealth,  security  were  here 
united  in  a  single  spot.  Its  commodious  harbour 
attracted  hither  the  commerce  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  neighbouring  sea-coasts  were  rich  in 
vineyards,  gardens,  and  plentiful  harvests.  The 
climate  was  healthy  and  temperate,  the  soil  fertile. 
And  nowhere  else,  *as  the  author  of  "  Eothen  " 
remarks,  does  the  sea  come  so  home  to  a  city; — 
there  are  no  pebbly  shores;  no  sand-bars;  no  slimy 
river-beds ;  no  black  canals ;  no  locks  nor  docks 
to  divide  the  very  heart  of  the  place  from  the  deep 
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waters :  if,  being  in  the  noisiest  part  of  Stamboul, 
you  would  stroll  to  the  quiet  side  of  the  way 
amidst  those  cypresses  opposite,  you  will  cross 
the  fathomless  Bosporus;  if  you  would  go  to  the 
bazaars,  you  must  go  by  the  bright  blue  pathway 
of  the  G-olden  Horn,  that  can  carry  a  thousand 
sail  of  the  line. 

The  city  thus  favourably  situated  was  so  en- 
riched by  its  imperial  rulers,  that  in  about  one 
hundred  years  from  its  foundation  it  contained  a 
capitol  or  school  of  learning,  a  circus,  two  theatres, 
eight  public  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
private  baths,  fifty-two  porticoes,  five  granaries, 
eight  aqueducts  or  reservoirs  of  water,  four  spa- 
cious halls  for  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  or  courts 
of  justice,  fourteen  churches,  fourteen  palaces,  and 
four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- eight 
houses  which,  for  their  size  or  beauty,  deserved 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  multitude  of  plebeian 
habitations. 

Here,  on  one  side  of  a  spacious  court  called  the 
Augustium,  and  opposite  the  Imperial  Palace,  the 
Emperor  Constantine  II.  erected  a  splendid 
church,  which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Sophia,  or 
the  impersonation  of  Divine  Wisdom,  a  virgin 
martyr  who  had  perished  for  the  faith  in  the  third 
century.  It  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire — once 
alter  the  exile  of  John  Chrysostom,  and  again  in 
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532,  during  the  struggle  of  two  religious  factions. 
The  Emperor  Justinian  then  undertook  the  erec- 
tion of  a  far  more  magnificent  structure.  Anthe- 
mius  was  the  architect,  and  his  designs  were 
carried  out  by  ten  thousand  workmen,  whose 
payment  in  pieces  of  fine  silver  was  never  de- 
layed beyond  the  evening.  The  Emperor  himself, 
clad  in  a  linen  tunic,  surveyed  each  day  their 
rapid  progress,  and  encouraged  them  to  renewed 
exertions  by  his  familiarity,  his  zeal,  and  his 
rewards. 

The  new  Cathedral  was  consecrated  by  the 
patriarch  five  years  eleven  months  and  ten  days 
from  the  first  foundation ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
the  solemn  festival,  Justinian  exclaimed,  with  a 
curious  mixture  of  pride  and  piety,  "  Glory  be  to 
God,  who  hath  thought  me  worthy  to  accomplish 
so  great  a  work.  I  have  vanquished  thee,  0  Solo- 
mon !  "  But  before  twenty  years  had  elapsed  an 
earthquake  overthrew  the  eastern  part  of  the 
dome.  Its  restoration  was  undertaken  with  no 
lack  of  energy,  and  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  reign  Justinian  celebrated  the  second  dedica- 
tion of  a  temple  which  remains,  after  twelve 
centuries,  a  glorious  monument  of  his  enthusiasm. 

Its  principal  external  feature  is  its  dome.  Il- 
luminated by  four  and  twenty  windows,  it  is 
formed  with  so  small  a  curve  that  the  depth  is 
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equal  only  to  one-sixth  of  its  diameter.  The 
measure  of  that  diameter  is  115  feet;  and  the 
lofty  centre,  where  the  Cross  has  been  sup- 
planted by  the  Crescent,  rises  to  the  perpendicular 
height  of  180  feet  above  the  pavement.  The 
circle  which  encompasses  the  dome  lightly  re- 
poses on  four  strong  arches,  and  their  weight  is 
firmly  supported  by  four  massive  piles,  whose 
strength  is  assisted  on  the  northern  and  southern 
sides  by  four  columns  of  Egyptian  granite. 

A  Greek  cross,  inscribed  in  a'quadrangle,  repre- 
sents the  form  of  the  edifice.  The  exact  breadth 
is  243  feet;  the  length  269  feet.  Each  of  the 
four  corners  is  covered  by  a  minaret,  erected  by 
Selim  II.  in  1566. 

The  solid  piles  sustaining  the  cupola  are  com- 
posed of  huge  blocks  of  freestone,  hewn  into 
squares  and  triangles,  strengthened  by  iron  rings, 
and  cemented  by  the  infusion  of  lead  and  quick- 
lime. The  whole  frame  of  the  edifice  was  con- 
structed of  brick,  coated  with  an  outer  crust  of 
gleaming  marble ;  and  the  inside  of  St.  Sophia, 
the  cupola,  the  two  larger  and  the  six  smaller 
semi-domes,  the  walls,  the  hundred  columns,  and 
the  pavement  of  waved  marble,  intended  to  imi- 
tate the  rolling  of  the  sea,  delight  even  "the 
eyes  of  barbarians  "  with  a  rich  and  variegated 
picture.  Much  of  this  splendour,  it  is  true,  has 
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been  defaced  by  the  ignorant  depredations  of  the 
Turks,  but  enough  still  remains  to  extort  the 
traveller's  admiration. 

The  Church  of  Christ  was  appropriately  adorned 
with  the  last  spoils  of  Paganism — with  eight 
columns  of  porphyry  from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun 
at  Rome,  and  six  of  green  marble  or  jasper 
from  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  dome 
was  inlaid  with  mosaics  of  Christ,  the  Virgin, 
saints,  angels  and  prophets ;  which  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Moslem  has  unhappily  defaced.  The  total 
cost  of  this  superb  pile  has  been  estimated  at  no 
less  than  one  million  pounds  sterling. 

A  magnificent  temple,  says  Gibbon,  is  a  laud- 
able monument  of  national  taste  and  religion,  and 
the  enthusiast  who  entered  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia 
might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  it  was  the 
residence,  or  even  the  workmanship,  of  the  Deity. 
Yet  how  dull  is  the  artifice,  how  insignificant  is 
the  labour,  if  it  be  compared  with  the  formation 
of  the  vilest  insect  that  crawls  upon  the  surface 
of  the  temple ! 

St.  Sophia  suffered  severe  injuries  from  a  shock 
of  earthquake  in  1346 — the  images,  the  altars, 
and  the  sanctuary  were  crushed  by  the  fall  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  The  mischief,  however,  was 
speedily  repaired;  funds  poured  in  from  the  Greek 
princes  and  nobles,  the  rubbish  was  cleared  away 
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by  the  incessant  labour  of  every  rank  and  age, 
and  the- poor  remains  of  riches  and  industry  in  the 
falling  Empire  were  consecrated  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  most  stately  and  venerable  temple  of  the  East. 
Constantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
in  1453.  The  Cathedral  was  then  visited  by  the 
victorious  Sultan,  Mahmoud  II.,  who  issued  severe 
orders  to  prevent  its  spoliation.  By  his  com- 
mand it  was  immediately  transformed  into  an  im- 
perial mosque.  The  objects  of  worship  or 
admiration,  which  the  Moslem  regarded  as  super- 
stitious, were  removed ;  the  crosses  thrown  down ; 
the  walls,  which  were  covered  with  mosaics  and 
images,  were  washed  and  purified  into  a  state  of 
bare  simplicity.  On  the  ensuing  Friday  the 
namuz  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  in  accordance 
with  the  rites  of  Mohammedanism,  was  celebrated 
by  Mahmoud  on  the  great  altar,  which  had  so 
often  been  sanctified  by  the  Christian  mysteries 
of  the  Sacrament.  Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  glorious  pile  shall  be 
restored  to  the  ancient  worship,  and  Christ's  gos- 
pel be  once  more  proclaimed  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Cross ! 
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THE  CASTLE  OP  HEIDELBERG. 

JIGH  and  hoar  on  the  forehead  of  the 
Jettenbuhl—  so  says  Professor  Longfel- 
low in  his  "  Hyperion  "  —  stands  the 
Castle  of  Heidelberg.  Behind  it  rise  the  oak- 
crested  hills  of  the  Geissberg  and  the  Kaisersthul; 
and  in  front,  from  the  broad  Terrace  of  masonry, 
you  can  almost  throw  a  stone  upon  the  roofs  of 
the  town,  so  close  do  they  lie  beneath.  Above 
this  Terrace  rises  the  broad  front  of  the  Chapel  of 
Saint  Udalrich.  On  the  left  stands  the  slender 
Octagon  Tower  of  the  Horologe;  and  on  the  right 
a  huge  round  tower,  battered  and  shattered  by 
the  mace  of  war,  shores  up  with  its  broad  shoulders 
the  beautiful  palace  and  garden  terrace  of  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  the  Pfalzgraf  Frederick.  In  the 
rear  are  older  palaces  and  towers,  forming  a  vast, 
irregular  quadrangle:  —  Rudolph's  ancient  Castle, 
with  its  Gothic  gloriette  and  fantastic  gables; 
tlie  Giant's  Tower,  guarding  the  drawbridge  over 
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the  moat ;  the  Red  Tower,  with  the  linden  trees 
growing  on  its  summit;  and  the  magnificent 
Rittersaal,  or  Knights'  Hall,  of  Otto  Henry, 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  and  Grand  Seneschal 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  From  the  gardens 
behind  the  Castle  you  pass  under  the  archway  01 
the  Giant's  Tower  into  the  great  courtyard. 
The  diverse  architecture  of  different  ages  strikes 
the  eye;  and  curious  sculptures.  In  niches  on  the 
wall  of  Saint  Udalrich's  Chapel  stand  rows  of 
knights  in  armour,  all  broken  and  dismembered ; 
and  on  the  front  of  Otto's  Rittersaal  the  heroes 
of  Jewish  history  and  classic  fable.  You  enter 
the  open  and  desolate  chambers  of  the  ruin,  and 
on  every  side  are  medallions  and  family  arms; 
the  Globe  of  the  Empire  and  the  Golden  Fleece, 
or  the  Eagle  of  the  Caesars,  resting  on  the  escut- 
cheons of  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate.  Over  the 
windows  and  doorways  and  chimney-pieces  are 
sculptures  and  mouldings  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, and  the  eye  is  bewildered  by  the  profusion 
of  caryatides,  and  arabesques,  and  rosettes,  and 
fan-like  flutings^  and  garlands  of  fruit,  and  flowers, 
and  acorns,  and  bullocks'  heads,  with  draperies  of 
foliage,  and  muzzles  of  lions  holding  rings  in 
their  teeth.  The  cunning  hand  of  Art  was  busy 
for  six  centuries  in  raising  and  adorning  these 
walls :  the  mailed  hands  of  Time  and  War  have 
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defaced  and  overthrown  them  in  less  than  two. 
Next  to  the  Alhambra  of  Granada,  the  Castle  of 
Heidelberg  is  the  most  magnificent  ruin  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Not  alone,  however,  has  man  been  busy  with  its 
spoliation.  A  greater  power  has  smitten  down 
the  mighty.  It  has  been  twice  struck  with  light- 
ning, and  is  more  the  wreck  of  the  elements  than 
of  man:  during  the  great  siege  it  sustained  in 
1693,  the  lightning  is  supposed  to  have  caused  an 
explosion  of  the  powder-magazine;  and  again  in 
1764,  the  fatal  flash  from  heaven  did  its  deadly 
work. 

What  a  mocking  interference,  exclaims  Lord 
Lytton,  of  the  wrath  of  Nature  in  the  puny  con- 
tests of  man !  One  stroke  of  the  "  red  right  arm  " 
above  us  crushing  the  triumph  of  ages,  and  laugh- 
ing to  scorn  the  power  of  the  beleaguers  and  the 
valour  of  the  besieged! 

Few  European  towns  have  suffered  more 
severely  or  more  frequently  from  the  horrors  ot 
war  than  Heidelberg.  This  is  due  to  its  formid- 
able strategetical  position,  as  it  completely  com- 
mands the  passage  of  the  Neckar,  and  to  its 
importance  as  a  great  commercial  centre  and  the 
residence  of  the  Electors  Palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
Five  times  has  it  been  bombarded;  twice  has  it 
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been  laid  in  ashes ;  thrico  has  it  been  stormed  by 
furious  soldiery,  and  exposed  to  rapine  and 
cruelty.  In  1622  it  was  captured,  after  a  siege 
and  bombardment  of  many  a  month,  by  the  blood- 
thirsty Tilly :  for  three  days  its  streets  ran  red 
with  blood,  and  husbands  lay  slaughtered  by  the 
side  of  the  wives  and  daughters  whom  they  had 
striven  to  save  from  dishonour.  In  1688  the 
French  ravaged  the  Palatinate  with  fire  and 
sword,  committing  barbarities  which  history 
blushes  to  describe,  and  Heidelberg  was  captured 
and  burnt  by  the  soldiers  of  Melas,  a  general 
inferior  to  Tilly  in  military  science,  but  his  su- 
perior in  ferocity.  But  even  his  brutal  deeds 
were  out-heroded  by  those  of  Chamilly,  who 
besieged  the  unfortunate  city  in  1693,  and  whoso 
name  is  still  remembered  in  the  Palatinate  with 
a  wonderful  intensity  of  hate.  It  was  in  this 
siege  that  the  Castle  was  completely  despoiled. 

The  Castle  of  Heidelberg  was  both  a  fortress 
and  a  palace,  and  with  the  massive  strength 
necessary  for  the  one,  combined  the  splendour 
suitable  to  the  other.  It  stands  on  a  bold  rock 
above  the  winding  Neckar,  a  mass  of  ruins,  pic- 
turesquely mantled  with  ivy  and  creeping  plants 
— the  vesture  which  Nature  so  lovingly  throws 
over  the  nakedness  of  decay.  The  most  ancient 
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portions  extant  are  those  built  by  the  Electors 
Rudolph  and  Rupert — the  former  flourishing 
about  1300,  and  the  latter  a  century  later.  The 
Grand  Gateway,  whose  portcullis  is  partly  re- 
maining, dates  from  1355.  Next  in  point  of 
antiquity  may  be  named  the  Octagon  Tower,  at 
the  north-west  angle,  built  in  1525,  and  first 
struck  by  the  lightning  which  finally  consumed 
the  Castle  in  1764.  A  tower  erected  by  the 
Emperor  Lewis  V.  in  1533,  and  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1689,  is  venerable  even  in  its  ruin : 
its  walls  have  a  thickness  of  22  feet!  The  finest 
portion  of  the  Castle,  however,  is  the  river  front 
of  the  quadrangle,  built  by  the  Elector  Otto 
Henry  1556-9,  in  the  Italian  style.  This  is 
called  the  Rittersaal,  and  the  sculpture  which 
embellishes  it  displays  an  exquisite  fancy  and  a 
masterly  skill.  The  front  is  decorated  with 
statues  of  profane  and  scriptural  heroes. 

That  part  of  the  Castle  known  as  the  English 
Palace  was  erected  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.,  by  her  husband,  the  Elector 
Frederick  V.  The  Triumphal  Arch,  with  its  ivy- 
garlanded  pillars,  which  led  into  the  flower-gar- 
den— the  Elizabethan  Pforte — arranged  for  her 
pleasure,  was  raised  by  the  Elector  in  celebration 
of  their  nuptials.  Elizabeth  was  the  idol  of  the 
chivalry  and  poetry  of  her  day.  She  was  cele- 
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brated  by  poets  as  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  and  her 
loveliness  and  misfortunes  were  the  theme  of 
every  tongue. 

When  her  husband  hesitated  to  accept  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,  this  noble-hearted  woman 
exclaimed,  "  Let  me  rather  eat  dry  bread  at  a 
king's  table  than  feast  at  the  board  of  an  elector." 
It  seemed,  remarks  Mrs.  Jameson,  as  if  some 
avenging  demon  hovered  in  the  air  to  take  her 
literally  at  her  word;  for  she  and  her  family  lived 
to  eat  dry  bread,  ay,  and  to  beg  it  before  they  ate 
it :  but  she  would  be  a  queen.  •  And  surely  it  i£ 
better  to  aspire  nobly,  and  to  suffer,  than  to  grow 
sleek  in  luxurious  sloth. 

The  celebrated  Heidelberg  Tun,  constructed  in 
1751 — a  Brobdignagian  wine-cask  which  might 
have  satisfied  Silenus  and  the  Titans  to  quench 
their  immortal  thirst — is  preserved  in  a  cellar 
under  the  Castle.  It  measures  36  feet  in  length, 
by  24  feet  in  height,  and  is  capable  of  containing 
800  hogsheads  of  Rhenish  wine,  or  283,200  bottles. 
The  London  breweries,  however,  can  exhibit 
porter  vats  of  far  greater  dimensions — but  how 
infinitely  less  poetical  is  a  porter  vat  than  a  wine- 
cask! 

Is  there  no  ghost,  our  readers  will  inquire,  to 
haunt  such  gray  and  desolate*  ruins  as  those  of 
Heidelberg? 

(68)  g 
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Ay,  if  Longfellow  and  other  writers  on  the 
Rhine  may  be  credited,  there  are  two— one  of 
whom  flits  to  and  fro  in  Ruprecht's  Tower,  while 
the  other  is  confined  to  the  noisome  shades  of 
the  dungeon. 

The  tale  which  accounts  for  their  existence  is 
singularly  quaint,  and  has  a  true  mediaeval  fla- 
vour about  it,  though  Longfellow  somewhat  churl- 
ishly describes  it  as  the  "  mouldy  tradition  of  a 
credulous  age." 

The  brother  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  the  Elector, 
lived  here  in  the  Castle  with  him,  and  fell  in  love 
with  a  lady  named  Leonore  von  Luzelntein — a  lady 
whom  he  afterwards  despised,  and  was  conse- 
quently most  cordially  hated  by  her.  From 
political  motives  he  was  not  less  obnoxious  to 
certain  petty  German  tyrants,  who,  in  order  to 
effect  his  ruin,  accused  him  of  heresy.  His 
brother  Louis,  however,  refused  to  deliver  him 
up  to  their  fury,  and  they  were  compelled  to  effect 
by  stratagem  what  they  could  not  by  intrigue. 
Accordingly,  Leonore  von  Luzelstein,  disguised 
as  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  father  confessor  of 
the  Elector  in  the  costume  of  Satan,  broke  into 
the  Elector's  bed-chamber  "at  dark  midnight," 
and  terrified  him  into  delivering  up  his  brother 
Frederick  into  the  hands  of  two  black  knights, 
who  professed  to  be  commissioned  by  the  mysteri- 
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ous  secret  society  of  the  Vehm-Gericht.  They 
then  proceeded  to  Frederick's  apartment,  where, 
fortunately,  one  Gemmingen,  a  brave  old  soldier, 
kept  watch  and  ward.  The  monk,  in  his  Satanic 
garb,  went  foremost;  but  no  sooner  had  he  crossed 
the  threshold  than  Gemmingen,  nowise  afraid  of 
goblins  or  demons,  drew  his  sword,  exclaimed, 
"  Die,  wretch !  " — and  so  he  died.  His  accom- 
plices immediately  took  to  their  heels  and  were 
no  mpre  heard  of.  And '  now  the  spirits  of 
Leonore  and  the  monk  haunt  the  scene  of  their 
•meditated  crime. 


THE    CATHEDRAL   OP    COLOGNE— 
RHENISH   PRUSSIA. 

Cologne  is  familiar  to  English  readers  as  the 
Colonia  Agrippinaof  the  Romans — so  named  from 
its  foundress,  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  the 
Emperor  Nero ;  as  the  city  of  St.  Ursula  and  her 
Eleven  Thousand  Virgins,*  slain  by  the  Huns, 
according  to  the  legend,  because  they  refused  to 
break  their  maiden  vows ;  as  the  city,  moreover, 
of  St.  Gereon  and  the  Six  Thousand  Martyrs  who 
fell  victims  to  their  Christian  zeal  in  the  Emperor 

*  The  legend  of  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  a  curious  error.  St.  Ursula's  attendant  was  named 
Undecimilla,  which  some  monastic  copyist  mistook  for  the  num- 
ber undecim  millia  (11,000). 
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Diocletian's  persecution ;  and  as  the  city  immor- 
talized by  Coleridge  on  account  of  its  unsavouri- 
ness,  which  all  its  famous  Eau-de-Cologne  is 
unable  to  overcome  or  purify. 

To  the  architect,  Cologne  is  familiar  as  the  site 
of  the  fine  Church  of  St.  Gereon,  founded  in  1066 ; 
as  preserving  extant  considerable  portions  of  its 
old  Roman  walls ;  and  yet  more,  as  renowned  for 
its  Cathedral,  not  unjustly  considered  one  of  the 
noblest  Gothic  monuments  in  Europe.  Though 
begun  about  1270,  upon  the  site  of  an  older  edifice, 
this  superb  pile  is  still  incomplete.  The  name  of 
its  architect,  who  must  have  possessed  a  wondrous 
genius  for  the  sublime  and  magnificent,  is  unknown, 
unless  he  was  the  Master  Gerhard  mentioned  as 
connected  with  repairs  of  the  more  ancient  church 
in  1252.  The  two  principal  towers,  designed  to 
reach  an  elevation  of  500  feet,  are  still  unfinished, 
but  one  is  raised  to  nearly  a  half  of  its  intended 
altitude.  From  the  era  of  the  Reformation  nothing 
was  done  to  complete  or  repair  the  Cathedral  until 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  the 
mind  of  Germany  suddenly  awakened  to  the 
shame  of  neglecting  so  grand  a  monument  of 
German  art.  On  the  2nd  of  September  1842 
the  late  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  largely  contri- 
buted to  the  funds  necessary  for  its  completion,  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  transept,  which,  with 
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the  nave  and  aisles,  were  opened  in  1848.  The 
great  south  portal  was  finished  in  1859 ;  in  1860 
the  iron  central  spire  was  added ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  building  is  now  perfected  except  the 
towers.  The  ancient  details  which  Time  had  in- 
jured have  been  restored  with  reverent  care,  and 
the  workmanship  of  the  newer  portions  is  not  in- 
ferior in  taste  and  skill  to  the  old.  About 
£750,000  have  been  expended  on  the  restoration. 

The  entire  length  of  the  body  of  the  Cathedral 
is  511  feet ;  its  breadth  231  feet.  The  Choir  is 
161  feet  high,  and  internally,  from  its  size,  lofti- 
ness, disposition  of  pillars,  arches,  chapels,  and 
richly  painted  windows,  resembles  a  splendid 
vision. 

In  a  chapel  immediately  behind  the  High  Altar 
stands  the  world-famous  Shrine  of  the  Three 
Kings  of  Cologne.  These  were  the  Magi,  or 
Wise  Men  of  the  East,  whom  the  star  led  to 
Bethlehem  on  the  occasion  of  our  Saviour's 
nativity.  The  old  legend  converts  them  into 
Kings,  and  names  them  Melchior,  King  of  Nubia; 
Balthazar,  King  of  Chaldea;  and  Jasper,  King 
of  Tarshish.  The  offering  of  the  first  was  gold ; 
of  the  second,  incense;  of  the  third,  myrrh. 

The  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Constantino 
the  Great,  is  said  to  have  discovered  their  place 
of  burial  in  the  far  East,  and  to  have  removed 
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their  bodies  to  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Con- 
stantinople. The  Emperor  Emanuel  permitted 
the  precious  relics  to  be  transferred  by  Eustorgius, 
Bishop  of  Milan,  to  his  Cathedral.  In  1164  Milan 
was  captured  by  the  German  Emperor  Frederick, 
who  bestowed  the  dead  three  Kings  on  Rainaldus, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne.  His  successor,  Philip 
von  Heinsberg,  enshrined  them  in  a  magnificent 
reliqua-ry,  studded  with  "  starry  gems,"  silver  gilt 
and  fancifully  wrought,  and  surrounded  by  small 
columns  which  enclose  figures  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets.  The  skulls  of  the  three  Kings,  inscribed 
with  their  name  in  rubies,  are  exhibited  to  view 
through  an  opening  in  the  shrine.  Very  ghastly 
they  look,  with  their  silver  gilt  diadems  and 
their  hollow  eyes,  which,  as  Superstition  believes, 
once  gazed  on  the  person  of  the  infant  Jesus. 
Behind  the'  tomb  three  Gothic  windows  pour  a 
dim  religious  light  on  the  tesselated  pavement. 
A  monkish  couplet  is  engraven  in  front  of  it,  as- 
serting the  possession  of  the  much-prized  remains 
against  all  other  claimants  of  similar  relics: — 

"  Corpora  sanctorum  recubant  hie  terna  Magorum, 
Ex  his  sublatum  nihil  est,  alibive  locatum." 

[Here  rest  the  entire  bodies  of  the  holy  Magi;  and  nothing  has 
been  removed  from  them,  or  deposited  elsewhere.] 

Between  the  High  Altar  and  the  Three  Kings* 
Shrine,  under  a  slab  in  the  pavement,  lies  the 
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heart  of  Marie  de'  Medici,  the  queen  of  Henry  of 
France,  whom  the  persecutions  of  Richelieu  drove 
to  the  cloisters  of  the  neighbouring  convent  in 
search  of  tranquillity. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  said  about  this 
splendid  pile.  Many  relics  of  saints  are  preserved 
in  the  Sacristy  as  well  as  St.  Engelbert's  Silver 
Shrine,  the  Sword  of  Justice,  formerly  borne  by 
the  Elector  of  Cologne,  and  the  State  Cross  of 
the  Archbishop. 
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THE  KREMLIN— MOSCOW. 

iOSCOW  is  said  to  have  existed  from  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century;  that  is,  the 
fortress  or  military  part  was  then 
erected,  which  served  as  the  nucleus  for  the 
future  city  Moskwa,  the  Holy  City,  Mother 
Moscow — the  great  ohject  of  the  adoration  of  the 
true  Russ.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  became  the 
acknowledged  religious  capital  of  Russia,  and  the 
chief  town  and  metropolis  of  Muscovy.  In  the 
same  century  it  was  four  times  stormed  and 
sacked  by  enemies ;  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  was 
four  times  desolated  by  fire.  In  1571,  the  Tartar 
Khan,  Devlek  Grirej,  burnt  it  to  the  ground;  it 
was  taken  by  the  Poles  in  1610;  in  1682,  in 
1689,  and  in  1698  it  suffered  severely  at  the 
hands  of  the  insurgent  Strelitzes.  Finally,  in 
1812,  from  September  14th  till  October  24th,  it 
was  occupied — or  rather  its  ruins  were  occupied 
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— by  the  Grand  Army  of  Napoleon;  on  which 
occasion  its  inhabitants  gave  a  signal  example  of 
patriotic  devotion  by  setting  it  on  fire,  to  prevent 
its  affording  a  winter  asylum  to  the  French. 

The  Kreml,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Moskwa,  forms  the  centre  of  the  city;  and  around 
it,  with  a  radius  of  a  mile  or  more,  stretches  a  line 
of  pleasant  boulevards.  Outside  of  this  line,  and 
concentric  with  it,  extends  another  range,  with  a 
radius  of  a  mile  and  a  half;  and  beyond  all,  form- 
ing the  boundary  of  the  city,  is  the  outer  ram- 
part, with  a  circuit  of  twenty -five  English  miles. 

The  walls  pf  the  Kreml  itself  are  surmounted 
by  eighteen  towers,  and  admission  to  the  interior 
is  afforded  by  five  gates.  It  was  built,  or  rather 
begun,  in  1480,  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  Vassilivech 
in.,  from  the  designs  of  two  Italian  architects, 
Marco  and  Pietro  Antonio. 

Although  many  of  its  structures,  says  a  judici- 
ous writer,  might  be  pronounced  barbarous  by 
those  who  can  see  no  beauty  except  in  classical 
architecture,  or  that  which  has  since  been  founded 
on  it,  there  is  something  very  piquant  in  their 
physiognomy;  while  the  contrast  of  the  various 
groups,  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  their  colours, 
with  their  towers  and  domes,  form  a  scene  in 
the  highest  degree  picturesque,  and  worthy  the 
attention  both  of  the  painter  and  the  architect. 
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11  The  style  of  architecture  we  here  meet  with  is 
totally  distinct  from  that  termed  Gothic,  although, 
as  in  that,  we  find  great  altitude,  numerous  per- 
pendicular lines,  bold  contrasts,  and  variety  of 
outline.  Some  of  its  principal  features  are,  the 
lofty  slender  towers,  and  bulbous  domes,  almost 
invariably  gilt  or  painted,  sometimes,  too,  fantas- 
tically wreathed;  which  instead  of  rising  immedi- 
ately from  the  roof,  are  often  placed  on  the 
summit  of  towers,  and  expand  somewhat  like 
a  balloon  with  its  lower  extremity  cut  off,  their 
larger  diameter  being  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  the  tower  on  which  they  are  placed. 
Another  characteristic  is  the  number  of  these 
cupolas,  and,  of  course,  their  smallness  compared 
with  the  general  mass  of  the  building  they  crown/' 

The  Kremlin  forms  an  irregular  polygon,  with 
walls  sixteen  feet  in  thickness.  Its  principal 
buildings  are:  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  the  Cathedral  of  the  Archangel 
Michael,  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  the 
Tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  and  the  Arsenal  or  Trea- 
sury. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  takes  place 
the  coronation  of  the  Russian  Caesar.  It  was 
founded  in  1325,  but  rebuilt  in  1771.  The  walls 
are  gaudily  painted  in  fresco,  and  crowded  with 
pictures  of  traditionary  saints.  The  peculiar 
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character  of  the  Greek  creed  is  illustrated  in  the 
lavish  decorations  of  some  of  the  images;  especially 
that  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Vladimir.  Part  of  the 
ornament  about  her  head  is  valued  at  80,000 
roubles  (£3,200),  and  the  devout  may  constantly 
be  seen  kissing  this  much-prized  treasure. 

Next  in  point  of  rank  is  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Archangel  Michael,  where  the  Czars  of  Russia 
are  entombed.  Their  bodies  are  deposited  in 
stone  coffins  above  ground.  They  are  upwards 
of  forty  in  number,  and  covered  with  red  velvet, 
on  which  a  white  cross  is  embroidered.  The  date 
of  the  most  ancient  is  1333. 

The  Ancient  Palace  of  the  Czars  is  described 
as  a  fanciful  half -Chinese  structure,  with  rooms, 
windows,  and  arched  passages,  all  equally  small. 
Of  equal  antiquity  is  the  Granovitaia,  or  Angular 
Palace,  consisting  of  a  single  vaulted  hall,  of  many 
sides,  which  the  Russians  fondly  consider  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  vaults  all 
radiate  from  one  huge  central  pillar.  Here  the 
Czars,  in  the  old  barbaric  time,  surrounded  by 
their  boyars  and  guards,  received  ambassadors 
with  a  vast  but  rude  magnificence.  It  is  now 
used  as  the  banqueting -hall  after  the  coronation. 

But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  curiosity  of  the 
Kreml  is  the  large  bell,  Ivan  Veliki,  or  John 
the  Great,  which  measures  20  feet  in  height, 
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and  80  feet  in  circumference,  while  its  weight  is 
computed  at  10,000  poods,  or  3,214  cwts. ;  that 
is,  160  tons  14  cwt.  Jts  exact  worth  cannot  he 
ascertained,  hut  is  supposed  to  he  very  great,  the 
faithful  having  cast  in  gold  and  silver  to  an 
immense  amount,  while  the  casting  was  taking 
place.  Owing  to  a  great  gap  in  its  side,  however, 
this  monster  hell  has  never  heen  used.  It  stands 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  Tower  of  Ivan  Yeliki,  a 
structure  200  feet  in  height,  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  the  Magician.  It 
contains  thirty-two  hells,  of  which  the  largest, 
weighing  4000  poods  (1285  cwts.),  is  esteemed 
so  sacred  that  it  is  sounded  only  thrice  a  year. 
The  Russians  are  as  fond  of  huge  cannon  as  of 
huge  hells.  In  the  Arsenal  is  preserved  a  piece 
of  ordnance,  cast  in  1556,  that  has  a  calibre  of 
120  pounds.  It  is  said  to  have  heen  made  so 
large  to  strike  terror  into  the  Tartars  who  had 
come  to  Moscow. 


CHUECH  OF  VASSILI  BLANSKENOY-MOSCOW. 

Of  all  the  Moscow  buildings,  sacred  and  secu- 
lar, the  Church  of  Vassili  (St.  Basil)  Blanskenoy 
is  assuredly  the  most  curious;  and  Ferguson  not 
unjustly  styles  it  "  the  most  remarkable,  as  it  is 
the  most  characteristic,  of  all  the  churches  of 
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Russia."  It  was  built  by  Ivan  the  Cruel,  1534- 
1584,  and  its  architect  is  said  to  have  been  a 
German.  If  so,  he  undoubtedly  worked  from 
Tartar  designs.  In  no  respect  does  it  resemble 
any  European  structure.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
curiously  ornamented  central  spire,  and  by  eight 
bulb-like  domes,  such  as  one  sees  at  Agra  and 
Delhi.  These  are  raised  on  a  platform,  ascended 
by  two  flights  of  steps,  beneath  which  is  a  crypt. 
The  whole  building,  which  defies  description  from 
its  fantastic  and  irregular  character,  is  ablaze 
with  colour  :  its  domes  are  gilt,  relieved  by  blue, 
green,  and  red.  One  might  fancy  it  to  have 
been  the  realization  of  an  architect's  night-mare, 
rather  than  an  edifice  seriously  designed,  and 
erected  at  a  vast  expense.  It  is  said,  neverthe- 
less, that  Ivan  was  so  proud  of  it,  he  ordered  the 
eyes  of  the  architect  to  be  put  out,  "  lest  he 
should  see  to  surpass  his  own  handiwork/'  A 
more  charitable  interpretation  of  the  legend 
would  be,  —  that  he  might  not  blush  at  the  sight 
of  the  monstrous  pile  he  had  created! 
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